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Norge set @ new style in refrigeration beauty. But Norge did that, 
ago. It gave the world exclusive Rollator Refrigeration... a product dealer 
can sell in unusual, volume, knowing when he does he is making good profit 
My =e which he can keep and will not have to spend for free service demands. ) 
| Norge Rollator Refrigeration Electric Washers Broilator Stoves + Aerolator Air Conditioners 
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The Battle of Price Tags is plenty furious. 
When the smoke clears, the sad fact comes 
out that nobody has won! Mr. and Mrs. John 
Public now see that what they get is equally 
important as what they pay. I swear off 
struggling to be the lowest im price! 


Service grief is too costly in money and 
peace of mind, too dangerous to the future 
of my business to permit any experimenting 
with doubtful values. I'll stick to a line that 
has a strong ¢ arantee and a proven repu- 
tation for dependable service. 


WE BO OuR 


New Year’s Code for. 
Washing Machine Dealers) 


HORT 


GOOD NAME 


Arithmetic tells me no matter how many 
times you multiply it, zero equals exactly 
nothing. To be in the black at the year’s end 
means making a fair profit on each sale. I 
swear oO off going through the motions just for 
fun—Tll 


sell washers that are worth a profit! 


RESOLVE 


to Make a Profit 


by Selling the 
HORTON LINE 


Horton gives me models 
to interest every type 
rospect—with exclusive 
that make con- 
structive selling possible 
— prices that are fair to 
my customer yield 
me a decent profit—val- 
ues that insure depend- 
able service. The Horton guarantee is backed b 
the resources and reputation of a company mh | 
63 years of washing machine experience. 
For full information about the Horton propo- 
sition, ask your jobber — or write to 


HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
103 FRY STREET, FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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LOOKING BACKWARDS 


O THE reader getting a magazine 

from month to month and year to 
year there may be little of interest in 
the background of the paper that has 
sought, intelligently and honestly, to 
interpret to them the history of an in- 
dustry. To the editors it is, perforce, 
quite another matter. They have in- 
herited a tradition and assumed a re- 
sponsibility. They thumb over old is- 
sues, smile at what today would be re- 
garded as antiquated make-up, and note 
with pride some of their more outstand- 
ing editorial efforts. Efforts to clarify 
issues, to better conditions, to introduce 
new products and to help, in a practical 
fashion, in the every-day conduct of 
thousands of electrical businesses. 

It is a job created in the heat of the 
moment and one that has to be reborn 
every thirty days. And so when ten 
years pass and then twenty and finally 
twenty-six (with this issue), it is with 
a sort of wonder that they look back at 
old copies that had known the impress 
of printer’s ink before the birth or radio, 
of refrigeration, of electric cooking, of 
oil-burning and air-conditioning and 
all the other industries that have come 
to occupy permanent and accepted places 
in the business of Electrical Merchan- 
dising. 

Because even as far back as 1916 that 
was the name of the magazine. It was 
then edited by Frederick M. Feiker 
who President Hoover later appointed 
Director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. And just prior 
to that, in 1912, it was edited by Frank 
B. Rae, Jr. and Earl Whitehorne. To 
Mr. Rae belongs credit for starting the 
paper in 1907—a tiny pamphlet known 
as “Selling Electricity.” It became a 
McGraw-Hill publication in 1916. Yet 
even today, the incisive and pithy 
phrases which won Frank Rae a wide 
audience among electrical men, en- 
lighten these pages. 

Following Mr. Feiker’s brief span as 
editor, the position passed to O. H. 
Caldwell during whose tenure the in- 
dustry saw some of its greatest promo- 
tional days. Appointed by President 
Coolidge to a Federal Radio Commis- 
sionership, Dr. Caldwell served his 
term and returned to the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company as Editor of Radio 
Retailing and Electronics, the position 
he holds today. His valuable advice is 
still available to readers of this pub- 
lication in his capacity as contributing 
editor. 

Today, L. E. Moffatt is Editor, 
Laurence Wray, assistant editor, Arthur 
P. Hirose, Market Analysis Editor and 
M. E. Herring, Publishing Director. 
Wm. A. Cyr contributes editorially from 
the Pacific Coast and T. F. Blackburn 
is Chicago editorial representative. 
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EACH LETTERHEAD A MILESTONE in POTTER Progress 
t has been said, “To err is human.” It has also our product again under the name “Porter Refrig- j 
been said, “An uncorrected error is a bar to erator,” the name of its birth, a name rich in | 
progress.” tradition, one filled with the romance of the early 
A short time ago it was called to our attention days of the refrigerator industry. : | 
that there are only six recognized electric refrig- And now to completely remove the last vestige of 
erators now on the market whose history dates this error, we are restoring to our company its } 
as far back as 1926. The Potter Refrigerator is rightful name—Potter Refrigerator Corporation, 
one of these six. the name under which our product attained its 
With the recognition of this fact came the full first commercial —— 
realization that by a single mistake . . . the We apologize to our friends in the trade for any 
change of our trade name in 1932 from “Potter” temporary confusion which may result, but believe 
to “Tricold,” we had unwittingly sacrificed that they will be glad to see us once again under the 
most valuable business asset—the public conscious- old banner. 


ness of the unbroken continuity of tradition and 
progress which lies behind our product. 

In February 1932 we introduced our new model 
of that year and called it “Tricold.” Thinking 
to avoid possible confusion we adapted that 
name to our cedporation. This change of name 
was a mistake. We realized this to a degree last 
year and as,a comsequence the year 1933 saw 


POTTER 


Our company is introducing for the year 1934 eight new models genu- 
inely competitive in price with the recognized ead in the trade, with 
quality strictly up to the highest Potter traditions, all embodying Potter 
Air-Conditioning and other features which place the Potter Refrigerator 


in a merchandising class by itself, literally beyond competition. Write E R A | R 
for our booklet “Let Potter Owners Tell You.”’ 


President 


POTTER REFRIGERATOR 
CORPORATION 


(Formerly Tricold Refrigerator Corp.) 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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ELECTRICAL 


is winning 


“a the battle of 


THE WORLD'S FINEST OIL 
BURNER WINS WITH THE 
WORLD'S FINEST ADVERTISING 


AYNE leads again—with a body blow that knocks out 

“Coalitosis”! Wayne’s new advertising campaign is a 

powerful weapon in the bands of Wayne dealers—a scien- 
tific tool with which they can increase sales and profits. It’s new! 
different! Unusual sales strategy assures more successful inter- 
views, more quick sales. Use the coupon below to learn more 
about it. 


Dealers! This Powerful Cam- 
paign Assures Your Profitl 


10 MAJOR ENGAGEMENTS 
10 VICTORY BARRAGES! 


NAWE 


AVERAGE HOME OWNER 
$132.11 YEARLY 


_ can shock buyers into action, over- 
come inertia and sell more burners now 
with Wayne’s 10 Barrage Victory Cam- 
paign and the “Coalitosis” Evidence Plan 
developed by Wayne. ‘“‘Coalitosis” is cost- 
ing every home owner who is still using 
coal for beating $132.11 yearly, estimated 
conservatively. You can prove it! That’s 
only one of the arguments which prove 
that delay is not good business, and supply 
the buying urge. With this plan you can 
give facts and figures which will abso- 
lutely annihilate sales resistance. You are 
overlooking something if you’re not selling 
Wayne Mistoil Burners. Enlist now! 


A CAMPAIGN THAT GETS RE- 
SULTS BY SHOCKING THE BUYER 
INTO ACTION! 


ENLISTMENT COUPON 
Wayne Oil Burner Corporation 
701 Glasgow Ave., 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Tell us more about Wayne’s war on 
Coalitosis. We may want to enlist in your 
Mistoil army. 


------ 41933 
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Well Established 
Appliance Distributors 


and Dealers 


N February 5th, the May Oil Burner 


Corporation will exhibit a sensational 
new achievement. 


If you are interested in adding what we 
will then have to offer to your present 
*‘set-up’’, we will be glad to open nego- 
tiations with you. 


Wire or write us immediately. 


Applications in respective territories 
will be considered in order of their receipt. 


Correspondence must be signed by 
principals. 


MAY OIL BURNER CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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THREE HANDS NEEDED 


to count the features in 
this newest ESTATE 


STATE, inventor of the table-top range 

(Fall, 1930), views with satisfaction the 
big swing toward this type of cooking appli- 
ance. Of course, we make the other types, too; 
every popular style, every practical combination 
of equipment, is included in the Estate Line 
for 1934. But we believe in the table-top 
range, because we know from experience that 
no woman who has ever used a table-top would 


1. Balanced Oven Heat. Extra 
capacity — 16" x 20". 


2. Combined Oven Switch and 
Heat Control; set the tempera- 
ture, turn on the heat, in one 
operation. 


3. Time-Estate Time Ccntrol. 
Completely automatic operation 
of oven and convenience outlet. 


4. Separate Drawer - Type Broiler 
Compartment; 2000-watt unit. 


5. Smokeless, double-searing 
broiler pan, raised or lowered by 
handle in front panel of drawer. 


6. High-Speed Cooking-Top Units. 


7. Eight-quart Insulated Utility 
Cooker. 


8. Two big, easy-sliding Utensil 
Drawers. 


9. BUILT -IN RADIO. 


10. Four-piece condiment set and 
and knife sharpener. 


11. Recipe card file with complete 
set of recipes. 


12. Utilitoaster in mantel back. 


13. Cooking-top lamp (not shown 
in photo). 


14. Adjustable legs, to provide con- 
venient cooking-top height. 


15. Owner’s monogram in chromium 
letters on mantel back. 


* 


THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY 
HAMILTON, 


* Builders of good ranges since 1845. Builders of Electric 
Ranges since 1910. Member National Electric Cookery Council 


ever willingly forego the added convenience 
which it affords her. * In appearance, as 
well as in operating features, this newest 
Estate Model No. 1162—~is emphatically 
Nineteen Thirty-Four. Display it in your show 
window, in your show room, and listen to the 
Oh’s and Ah’s of appreciation. Demonstrate 
it and you'll be well on the way to convert- 
ing another looker into an electric cooker. 


OHIO 
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name worthy past 
standards and future ideals 


ANNOUNCING A NEW LINE 
FOR THE ELECTRICAL TRADE 


The plant behind 
the products 


Bond Electric products have established an enviable reputation for 
selling quickly, pleasing the buyer, profiting the dealer. There’s 
further “pep” for dealer sales and a real profit for dealers’ pockets 
in this new line of Bond Dry Batteries, Monocells, Radio Batteries, 
Tubes, and Flashlight Cases. A new and complete sales plan, 
window material and dealer-helps are ready to help you win. 


AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


cLIP 


Bond Electric Corporation, 257 Cornelison Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Send the whole story of Bond products and sales helps for the electrical trade. 


Name of Co. .. Your Name . 


Address 


BOND ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


257 Cornelison Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Branches and Warehouses advantageously located 


& 
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What every merchant should know 


AS ADVERTISED 


/ 
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If you catered only to readers of Tuk AMERICAN WEEKLY, 
you'd do twice as much business as you could possibly do 
by catering to the readers of any one other magazine. This 
is because Tue AMERICAN WEEKLY has twice as much 
circulation, reaches twice as many people, makes twice as 
many customers for products advertised on its pages. 
That’s why you get faster turnover, bigger profits from 
featuring merchandise advertised in this Mighty Magazine. 


The American Weekly—what it is 


@ The American Weekly is the largest magazine in the world. It is distributed 
through 17 great Hearst Sunday Newspapers. In 529 of America’s 995 towns and 
cities of 10,000 population and over, The American Weekly concentrates 68% of its 
circulation. 


In each of 93 cities, it reaches one out of every two families 
In 110 more cities, 40 to 50% of the families 

In an additional 157 cities, 30 to 40% 

In another 169 cities, 20 to 30% 


... and, in addition, more than 1,680,000 families in thousands of other commu- 
nities, large and small, regularly buy and read The American Weekly. 


ERICAN 


reatest 
Circulation 
in the World 


“The National Magazine with Local Influence” 
Main Office: g¢q Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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ELECTRICAL 


Gibson is now engaged in producing the best 
refrigerators in all its fifty-eight years of refrigera- 
tion experience. The Gibson Corporation is one 
of the oldest and largest manufacturers of re- 
frigerators in the world. It builds refrigerators 
only and never has built anything else. Gibson 
knows refrigeration from A to Z. 


The new 1934 Gibson MonoUnit electric re- 
frigerators are designed and built for Sales Leader- 
ship. For the past two years Gibson has been ac- 
claimed, ‘‘The Most Beautiful Refrigerator In The 
World.”” That's not just an advertising phrase. 
Expert stylists, designers and others, who have no 
connection whatever with Gibson, have expressed 
it as a fact. We believe you will say that the 1934 
Gibson models live up to that reputation ad- 
mirably. 


Beauty goes a long way in closing sales, but be- 
yond that, Gibson Electric Refrigerators, backed 
by 58 years of exclusive refrigeration experience, 
have unexcelled quality values. 


MERCHANDISING 


Years 


When Gibson builds a refrigerator it is right in 
every detail. Gibson compromises not one iota 
with quality. Exhaustive quality tests are made of 
everything that goes into a Gibson from the con- 
densing unit to the smallest screw. Compare the 
Gibson point by point with any other refrigerator. 


The completed 1934 models have all the outstand- 
ing features which make electric refrigeration an 
absolute necessity in the home. Every feature is 
practical, and a real talking point. Gibson fea- 
tures are the features women demand and can use 
every day of the year. 


During the ensuing selling season, every Gibson 
Dealer will be fortified with advertising and 
merchandising helpfulness that never before has 
been duplicated in Gibson historye It is a plan 
best calculated to aid each individual dealer in 
making sales, and will be liberally applied to each 
Dealer's territory. 


The Gibson Plan for 1934 is one which no Dealer 
can afford to overlook. 


G IR Ss ON ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR CORPORATION 
GREENVILLE, MICHIGAN 
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FOR THE PAST three years, American 
business has been held back by the in- 
sistent demand for goods made to meet 
a price. This has not been confined to 
any one type of business. It has been 
as true of clothing, furniture, hardware, 
or any other line you may name, as it 
has been of washing machines. 


BUYERS HAVE pressed manufacturers 
to give them the most possible for the 
money, to cut here and there, to be less 
particular about finish, to resort to any 
means to make a price. 


PURCHASERS GOT their money's worth 
... 100 cents on the dollar... but they 
did not pay enough to get a good job 
... enough to stimulate development by 
the manufacturer. 


AND American business suffered. 


MANUFACTURERS HELD BACK. New 
things were not brought out to stir the 
public to buy. People were not tempted 
to spend money...and business 
stood still. 


BUT the turning point has been reached. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS is again going 
forward. It is going forward along the 
lines that made it great... the develop- 
ment and improvement of products that 
brought new standards of comfort, con- 
venience and beautyinto American homes. 


AND 1900 leads the way. 


NINETEEN HUNDRED has been pre- 
paring for this change for three years. 


NINETEEN HUNDRED has spent several 
hundred thousand dollars in research to 


LOOK TO 1I9OO 


build a new washer for the new day. 
AND now it is ready. 


MODEL 575 is a startling new develop- 
ment in washers. 


IT HAS NEW BEAUTY... new washing 


efficiency ... new convenience. 


IT IS THE FIRST washer in the Streamline 
Style of the Airplane Age. 


IT IS THE FIRST washer with Single Panel 
Control. 


IT 1S THE FIRST really “different appear- 
ing” washer. 


MODEL 575 WILL stir up desire in every 
woman who sees it. It will breed discon- 
tent with existing models. It will swing 
sales to you. 


CASH IN ON Model 575 while it is new. 
Be the first to show it in your community. 
Be the first to give your customers the 
opportunity to get it at its present price. 


IT IS THE OUTSTANDING value in the 
washing machine field. But with advanc- 
ing costs of materials and labor, we 
cannot guarantee how long this price 
will hold. 


MODEL 575 IS pictured and described 
more fully on the next page... dealers 
will be quick to see its possibilities. 


AND IT IS but the first of a series of 
amazing new 1900 developments for the 
coming year. 


“WATCH 1900 FOR 1934”... and go 
forward with 1900 to the new day in 
washing machine sales. 


FOR LEADERSHIP 


‘ 
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The SMARTEST 


WASHER EVER BUILT 


SMARTEST IN STYLE «4 « SMARTEST IN ACTION 


TEPPING AWAY completely from 
outworn style standards in design- 
ing its new model 575 ... the Nineteen 
Hundred Corporation has held fast to 
the quality standards that have made its 
name synonymous with dependability in 
the washing machine field. 


THIS STRIKING new 1900 washer is as 
smartly modern in style as the stream- 
lined automobile or airplane ... and as 
efficient in performance. 


IT HAS FLOATING POWER —single 
panel control and many other features 
that set a new standard in washing 
machine efficiency. 


BIG OVERSIZE TUB and the fast wash- 
ing action will handle a big washing with 
dispatch. 


NEW PANEL CONTROL, with drain and 
agitator control, placed side by side, 
makes easy operation instinctive, 


FULL AUTOMATIC WRINGER with auto- 
matic drainboard is an exclusive “1900” 
design. It is die cast in two parts, chro- 
mium plated and guaranteed not to rust. 
it has one-lever control. A touch releases 
the big balloon rolls and leaves a big open- 
ing and both rolls stop.A turn of the release 
handle and it goes right on working. 


NEW CUT-OUT BASE DESIGN mokes it 
easy for the operator to stand close to 
the tub without bumping her feet. 


THE MELLOW, OLD IVORY finish, set off 
by glittering bands of polished chrome, 
has an ultra-smart modern look that 
catches the eye of every woman. 


MODEL No. 575 HAS EVERYTHING ... 
eye appeal... convenience appeal . .. 
labor saving appeal . . . economy appeal. 
Add these to 1900's famed super excel- 
lence of workmanship and you have a 
washer that sells itself. 


WRITE OR WIRE for full particulars. 


NINETEEN HUNDRED CORPORATION 
Binghomton, N. Y. 


Pig 
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1934 SALES PLAN OFFERS EVEN GREATER OPPORTUNITY FOR DEALERS 


1933 was a great year for Delco Heat. 
With sales for the whole industry off 
approximately 5%, Delco Heat shows 
an increase of not 100%, or 200%, 
but actually 364%. All competitors 
were passed months ago in many lead- 
ing cities. Scores of new Delco Heat 
dealers were set up last year and 
they’re making money. 

Everywhere in the trade you hear 
“What's Delco Heat doing?” In 1934 
Delco Heat is doing plenty. New, revo- 
lutionary products, thoroughly tested 
and priced right, are soon to be intro- 
duced. New markets will immediately 
be opened. New, aggressive merchan- 
dising plans will be given all Delco 
Heat dealers to make more and faster 
sales. More money will be invested in 


newspaper and magazine advertising 
than ever before in the history of 
Delco Heat. Yes, Delco Heat, with a 
salesminded and experienced specialty 
selling organization back of it, is going 
to sell automatic heat in 1934 as it's 
never been sold before. 


We're now ready to open new ter- 
ritories for Delco Heat. We’ve made 
a complete study of these territories— 
the volume that can be sold, the way 
to get this volume, the profit that can 
be made. We will be glad to go over 
these facts with interested parties, ex- 
plain the features of the Delco Heat 
exclusive dealer franchise, and present 
the unusual money-making opportuni- 
ties that Delco Heat products afford in 
1934. Send the coupon today or wire 
for this information. Do it today. Delco 
Appliance Corporation, Subsidiary of 
General Motors Corporation, Dept. 
O-26, Rochester, N. Y. 


Nine out of ten Delco Heat users say they 
bought Delco Heat because of its superior 
mechanical construction and the substantial 
organization back of it. Doesn't that mean 
something to you as a dealer? 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


Delco Appliance Corporation, Dept. O-26, Rochester, N. Y. 
I am interested in the Delco Heat exclusive dealer franchise. Please send details. 
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“Get Ready” 
Plan Book 


“Watch Your Step” 
Plan Book 


“WATCH YOUR STEP” 
CAMPAIGN 


The steps outlined at the right are “Get 
Ready” or organization activities. They 


lead up to the main consumer sales activity 


which is covered by Hotpoint’s great" Watch 


Your Step” campaign. This is a spring and 


summer sales drive designed to reach con- 


sumers who must buy a new range this year. 
Hotpoint’s Plan is aimed to turn this buy- 
ing toward electric cookery — the greatest 
natural load builder for utilities. 


NDISING 


utilities who warit to 
new neventue for 1934 


these steps, each of which 
is covered in detail in Hot- 
point’s plan. 
1. Clean House. Con- 
duct clearance sales of pres- 
LU ent stocks of obsolete and 
repossessed ranges. Make 
room for modern, up-to-date 
buyer-pleasing models. Com- 
plete plans for clean-up sales are included 
in the Hotpoint program. 


2. Modernize. Replace obsolete and 
out-of-date ranges now on the lines with 
modern models. Or bring the old, open- 
coil ranges up-to-date by installing new 
Hi-speed long-life Calrod. 


3. Sell Your Employees. Make every 
employee a user and a salesman. Hot- 
point’s Plan contains suggestions for em- 


|| 


Now is the time to get started on your 
range load building program. All signs 

F point to unprecedented activities for 1934. 
| Hotpoint’s plan, complete after months of dis- 
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cussion with leading merchandisers through- 

out the country, is ideally adapted to the pecul- 

iar conditions to be met in 1934. There are 
es several “Get Ready” 


selling ranges and building load for you right now. 
“GET READY” ACTIVITIES 


activities which will start 


ployee activity, contests and plans for 
moving present stocks at prices and on 
terms that make possible the wide use of 
electric ranges by employees. Every em- 
ployee should be sold on the idea of elec- 
tric cookery—and the best way to sell him 
and get the load on the lines is to make 


him a user. 


4. Train and Stimulate Your Sales- 
men. Sales training and sales contests 
are amply covered in the Hotpoint plan. 
The celebrated Hotpoint-LaSalle Training 
Course, which has met with such signal 
success wherever used, is the basis of the 
sales training for 1934. Complete sales kits 
which enable retail salesmen to demon- 
strate the principles of electric cookery in 
a novel and pelling are pro- 
vided. Sales incentives and contests, in- 
cluding the Back to Chicago Contest, have 
been carefully selected for their success. 


Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc., 5620 W. Taylor St., Chicago 


ELECTRIC 


RANGE 


Your Nearest Hotpoint District Office Will Give You All Details 


Cc. 38 Chauncy 
, Room 1206, Bos 


. H. Beekman, 416 West 
13th St., New York City 


T. Christy, 203 Red Rock 
dg., Atlanta, Ga. 


W. H. BonDurant, 5600 W 
Taylor St., Chicago 


Lamar St., 


L. E. Buxton, 5600 W. Taylor 
ton, St., Chicago, in. 


H. 
tric 1801 N. 
Dallas, Texas 
a Allen, 846 Russ Bidg., 
Francisco, Calif. N. 


Place, 2032 Second Ave., “League B 
Seattle, Wash 


A. W. Peterson, General Elec- 
eric Supply Corp. 
ee nut St ansas City ° 


B. E. Rowley, 1015 Continen- 
tal Bank Bidg., Sait Lake 
Utah 


Witess, 720 Union 
idg., Los Angeies, 
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Conlon Scores Another Amazing Achievement! 


TWO-SPEED Ironing—the most practical advance since Conlon patented the 
hinged Cabinet Table Top Ironer. Removes the last barrier of sales resistance... 
with low speed operation for the beginner, higher speed for the practiced operator, 
and with the long-needed advantage of low speed for heavy, damp pieces, and faster 
speed for lighter, drier pieces. Make no mistake . . . 1934 will be a Conlon Year! 
No other line can offer this dominant sales feature. 


Conlon invented and pioneered the hinged Cabi- 
net Table Top Ironer—often imitated, but never 
successfully. Now available in a special model 
at lowest price ever quoted for a genuine Conlon 
Hinged Cabinet Table Top Ironer. A price leader 
without equal. 


Conlon lroners and Famous “Hold Heet’’” Washers — 
the sensation at A Century of Progress — 


incorporate many new sales-making features f 


Plan while in Chicago to see the first showing of the entire 1934 Conlon Line 
—outstanding—service-free—profitable. Phone WALTER CONLON, Lawndale 
0490, and we will send for you at your convenience and return you to your hotel. 
You will be amply repaid for the hour or two spent in seeing the startling 
developments and the precision manufacturing methods used in producing 
Conlon Products. 


wi ove 


Conion Corporation « 19th & 52nd Ave., Chicago « Telephone: Lawndale 0490 2 
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The tok ut biel = 
nothing comparable to the Compart- 
ment Agitator. Two machines in one 
—50% loads — gentlest action 
ever developed. Biggest value on the 
market at $84.50. 


In the New Deal—or 
any deal—you need a good 
hand to win. 


In 1934 you will need— 


Ist — Merchandise —more beautiful than ever before. 
2nd—New and exclusive but really worthwhile features. 


3rd— Quality merchandise. Loss of good will, resulting 
from the sale of inferior merchandise, even at a 
low price, must be eliminated. 


4th— Regardless of all that is good, prices must re- 
main in line with the purchasing ability of your 
customers. 


5th— You must buy the kind of merchandise as de- 
scribed above, on a basis that assures you a 
profit when sold at prices that your customers 
can pay. 


Barton is in position to co-operate with you on 
this basis. The Barton Line will give you this 
winning hand. Get complete information today. 
Prepare for a better 1934. THE BARTON 

CORPORATION, West Bend, Wisconsin. #= 
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; Why this is a Great 


ranchise for Appliance Dealers 


VERY family wants the comfort, 
healthfulnmess and convenience 
provided at such low cost by Timken 


Silent Automatic Oil Heating. 


With the return of better times, 
the next ten years will undoubtedly 
see a huge increase in the sale of this 


‘ widely known heating equipment— 


with a consequently greater profit op- 
portunity for those who tie up with 


one of the leaders now. 


The Timken Silent Automatic Com- 


_ pany has sold and installed more oil 


x 


burners than any concern in America 
during the past six years. The name 
TIMKEN is known and respected by 
millions of cat-owners and oil burner 
users in the United States. 

Timken is now preparing to launch 
a program for dealers that contains 


E TIMKEN SILE 


several new features of great impor- 
tance and timeliness. This drive is de- 
signed to stimulate Mid-Winter Sales 
immediately in a most practical way. 

Heretofore Timken Silent Auto- 
matic has sold through its own retail 
branches in major cities, with a limited 
number of selected dealers. 

With this announcement the doors 
are thrown wide open to ambitious 
concerns and individuals who can 
meet our reasonable requirements . . . 
who see the great future of Timken 
products. And no retail concern is 
so ideally set up to profit by this new 
policy as the electrical appliance 


dealer. Your chance is here. Wire, 4 


phone or mail the coupon at once. Get 
the details of this new Timken busi- 


ness building program for 1934. 


NT AUTOMATIC Co. 


ROIT. MICHIGA 


15 


YOUR CHANCE 
ACT! 


=) THE TIMKEN SILENT : 
AUTOMATIC CO. : 
160 Clark Avenue : 


Detroit, Mich. 


Plesse send details of the Timken : 
Dealer Franchise and New Business : 


Me Building Program for 1934. 
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DO YOU KNOW 


... that a Westinghouse elec- 
tric refrigerator was on exhi- 
bition at the Chicago World's 
Fair in 1893? 


...that most Westinghouse 
dealers find it unnecessary to 
carry any stock of service 
parts? 


...that during the 12 years 
preceding the announcement 
of the Westinghouse Hermeti- 
cally-sealed, Dual-automatic 
Refrigerator, Westinghouse 
engineers tested and dis- 
carded most of the refrigera- 
tion principles in use by ma- 
jor competitors today? 


Send for the Franchise Com- 
parison Chart. ..compare 
facts like these in selecting 
your 1934 refrigerator line . . . 
Why not be sure? 


Westinghouse 


Dualautomalic Kefrigeralors 
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FRANCHISE 


4 
: 


poinls way To qrealer 
REFRIGERATION PROFITS 


Mail C for Your C NOW 
oupon ror 1Lour UOpy 
re @ If you are interested in facts as opposed enthusiastic about the greater dependa- 
to unsupported claims... in profits bility, economy and convenience of this 
instead of promises... if you really want time-tested refrigerator, word-of mouth 
se to make your 1934 selling effort on electric recommendation keeps pace with Westing- 
to refrigerators produce dividends in good- house advertising and promotion programs. 
” will as well as cash . . . you will welcome the And because facts, features and familiarity 
Franchise Comparison Chart. A few minutes create acceptance for the Westinghouse 
of study, in the privacy of your own office, Refrigerator, retailers secure greater vol- 
a will convince you that this method of ume at more profit with less selling cost. 
Hi comparison is worth more than all the hours You will find in the “Franchise Compari- 
ie you have previously spent in discussions son Chart”’ an unusual opportunity to check 
se and decisions on this vital question. the advantages of Westinghouse against all 
s- The success of the Westinghouse Dual- others — point by point — dollar for dollar. 
r automatic Refrigerator is founded upon a No method could possibly be devised that 
rock — and the name of that rock is ‘““User- is more fair... more thorough. Why not 
Satisfaction.”” Because Westinghouse ex- send for your copy now ...on the coupon 
perimenting is done in advance and not at below or your own letterhead? You have 
n- the expense of the public, service calls are everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
re few and far between. Because owners are taking this action NOW. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Refrigeration Division (E. M. 1), 
Mansfield, O. 

If the Westinghouse franchise can make me some extra money 
in 1934, I want to know more about it. Send me the “Franchise 
Comparison Chart.” 
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It’s a lot easier to sell people what 
they want than to try to argue 
them into taking something “just 
as good.” Yes, and it’s not only 
easier, but more profitable, too. 
And that applies with particular 
force to the selling of electric 


refrigerators. Think it over. 


ELECTRICAL 


It isn't just due to chance that 
there are a million more Frigidaires 
in use than any other electric refrig- 
erator. Neither is it due to chance 
that Frigidaire’s sales in 1933 have 
shown such a remarkable increase. 
More people want Frigidaire 
—that’s all. 


A 


GENERAL 


MERCHANDISING 
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And to you as a dealer that means 
just one thing. It means that it’s a 
lot more profitable to sell Frigidaire 
than to try to unsell prospects who 
have already made up their minds. 

We believe that it will pay you 
to get in touch with us before you 


shape your plans for 1934. 


VALUE 


4 
a 
AG 
RIGIDAIR 
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NEVER BEFORE WAS ANY WASHER 
SO WIDELY DEMONSTRATED. 
HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS SAW IT, 
EAGERLY OPERATED IT, ACCLAIMED IT. 


ABC WILL OPEN YOUR DOOR IN 1934 


Over 10,000,000 World’s Fair 
visitors came thru the Electrical 
Building . . . over 1,000,000 of 
these came into ABC booths— 
they actually saw ABC’s demon- 
strated. Countless thousands re- 
marked: ‘‘I’m going to buy an 
ABC and no other.”’ Other count- 
less thousands said: ‘‘Send lit- 
erature and salesmen.” Still 
others requested dealer names. 


The ABC Patented Fingertip 
Control, Model 66, particularly, 
got the attention of all who came 
to the Fair. To them it was known 
as the World’s Fair Washer— 
) the washer that operates like a 
typewriter. 
Men and women demonstrators, 
' especially trained in ‘‘approach,”’ 


STEVENS HOTEL 
Rocm 750 (Jan. 8-13) 
National House Furnishing 

Manufacturers Exhibit 


‘‘yoice,’”’ ‘‘poise’” and ‘‘phrase- 
ology,” interestingly told and 
actually demonstrated all the 
numerous advantages and ex- 
clusive features of ABC’s. From 
early morning to late night, these 
demonstrators worked diligent- 
ly, courteously and with an en- 
thusiasm that held the listeners’ 
attention from start to finish. 


Scores of dealers, including those 
handling competitive ‘‘makes’’, 
came imto the ABC exhibits. All 
were unanimous in saying only 
ABC’s are in keeping with the 
spirit of the World’s Fair—the 
only line of progress and ad- 
vancement. 


So successful was ABC’s work 
at the World’s Fair that we will 


ABC “STEP-DOWN” 


again exhibit in 1934. So effect- 
ive were the demonstrations 
that ABC factories have been 
working day and night trying to 
supply the demand. 

Keep your eye on ABC in 1934 
—big things are being planned 
for the New Year. No other deal- 
er franchise is so valuable; has 
such sales and profit possibili- 
ties. Let us tell you about the 
1933 big sales records made by 
ABC dealers—they’ll surprise 
you. ABC’s will open your door 
in 1934. When will you be ready 
to talk it over? 


ALTORFER BROS. CO. 


(Est. 1909) 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


LINE 
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l. Release Lever 
2. Release Spring 


3. Release Latch Hood 


4. Release Latch 


5. “Snap-on” Attaching Clip 
6. Upper Journal (Drive-End) 
7 


. Hard Rubber Thrust Washers 
(Moulded in roll-ends) 


8. Improved Reassembly Guide 
and Release Check 


9. Attaching Plate 


10. Lower Journal (Drive-End) 
ll. Self-Aligning Support for 


Lower Journal 


12. Interlocking Frame 
13. Water Board Bolt & Nut 


14. Clothes Guard 


15. Upper Pressure Roll 
16. Lower Pressure Roll 


17. Water Board 


18. Reversible water Deflector 
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19. Safety Handrest 
20. Lower Journal 
(Opposite Drive-End) 


21. Spacer Journal 
(To insure correct assembly) 


22. Upper Journal 


(Opposite Drive-End) 


23. Control Rod 


(to hold bearings in place) 
24. Pressure Spring 


25. Top 


26. Pressure Adjusting Screw 
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@ Men whose job it is to sell 
and service electric washers 
are more and more frequently 
requesting information that : 
will enable them to describe 
accurately the construction of Lovell 
Pressure Cleansers. 

@ Therefore, Lovell has dissected its 
famous Model 20 to give sales and 
service people everywhere a better 
understanding of Lovell features 
and to enable all of them to speak 
the same language. 


® Simple the construction may 
appear, Lovell engineers were occu- 
pied for many months in the de- 
velopment of this particular model. 
Valuable patents are represented 
here, as well as costly experiments, 


LOVELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY .- 


BOSS 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


THE SAME LANGUAG 


| takes pride im the fact that the manwufacturers of the following leading 
washers have chosen, Lovell Pressure Cleansers as siandard equipment: 


APEX BEE VAC CONLORN . 
AUTOMATIC BLACKSTONE G. 
BARTON GRAYBAR 


21 


//tests, tools and dies. For 
Y simplicity, of all things, is 
- the hardest to achieve. 

@ In addition to their trust- 

worthy safety features, 
thorough dependability and greater 
utility Lovell Pressure Cleansers per- 
form an essential part of the process of 
home laundering—the gentle extract- 
ing of soiled water and loose par- 
ticles of dirt from every kind of fabric 
—by controlled, uniform pressure. 
@ And, as a further aid to the sales- 
man, Lovell National Advertising for 
many years has been telling and re- 
telling millions of women about the 
advantages of the modern electric 
washer and why it satisfies her high- 
est ideals of personal cleanliness. 


ERIE, PA. 


electric 


THOR 


HORTON “1800” 
MEADOWS ONE MINUTE Voss 
NATIONAL PRIMA 


ZEMITA 
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HIGH ARE FINDING 


BALL | BEARING HOUSEHOLD, 


yoRMA- HOFFMayy 


NO OILING 
NECESSARY 
Women loathe the messy 
oil can. Tell them that ball 
bearings banish it from their 
homes — because they never 
need oil a ball bearing appliance. 
Tell them that ball bearings never 
“stick”, or “freeze up”—that they’re 
always ready for work—that they run smoothly 
and sweetly —that they’re clean and trouble-proof. 
Tell them ball bearing appliances do better work, 
and last longer. Watch “sales resistance” break down, 
and disappear. 


LESS COSTLY 

SERVICING 

You know that most of the 

servicing expense you have 

to bear is due to a customer’s 

failure to oil the bearings. Ball 

bearing appliances come to you— 

and go to your customer— packed 

with lubricant for months of ordinary 

service, without renewal. That at once elim- 

inates your biggest item in servicing. A ball bearing 
appliance “stays sold”—there are no “come-backs”, 
no complaints, no apologies or explanations. What 
better builder of customer good-will could you ask? 


ASK YOUR APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER TO USE 


BALL BEARINGS 


NOURMA-HUFFMANN BEARINGS CORPORATION STAMFURD, CONN.., U.S.A. 
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EASY WASHER announces 


Trade Mark Rec. U.S. Pat 


—A Protected Profit Opportunity 


AT the dealer has needed in the under-water impeller field is what EASY 

\ \ dealers have had right alongin their stable, profitable vacuum-cup business. 

The dealer has needed a washer whose obviously superior performance 
would quickly win both an eager acceptance and a profitable price from the con- 
sumer—a washer which at the same time would surely brand as misrepresentation 
the claims of others that theirs was just as good! 

Five years ago when EASY entered the popular under-water impeller field, the 
need was recognized for such a protected profit opportunity. Intensive research in 
our own laboratory in this direction has now come to a brilliant conclusion—the new 
EASY SPIRALATOR! Here at last is a washing principle which can not be even 
remotely imitated by cheap competition. It is different and better in 31 ways, each 
point of difference being covered by a separate allowed claim in Patent No. 1,923,580. 
The SPIRALATOR is not only different in appearance, but obviously different in 


results. These worthwhile results are so startling as to be completely revolutionary, 


and yet so obvious that any home-maker can discern them in a five-minute demon- 
stration. 

The dealer has a new volume opportunity . . . with profit protection . . . in this 
new, exclusive, patented washing action. The price will be higher than that of ordi- 
nary under-water impellers, but still low enough for the consumer eagerly to pay 
the difference for the extra functions secured . . . the margin will be sufficient for 
advertising, canvassing, demonstrations and creative sales programs. The EASY 
factory organization will help in the creation and conduct of this profitable selling 
program. 


Note on the following pages what this SPIRALATOR will do for the 
dealer and the user. The reputation of this sound and conservative 
institution is behind these claims. 
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Our “Destruction 


WASHING LIFE 


Washing time 
THE NEWEASY 


5 YEARS’ LABORATORY RESEARCH 
DEVELOPED THIS AMAZING INVENTION 


What the Spiralator Is 


A new exclusive patented washing action . . . an entirely new 
washing principle . . . better in 31 ways than ordinary types of 
under-water impeller machines. The clothes and water move 
constantly in one course, with each piece of clothing flexing 
constantly as it moves. Clothes move two or three times as 
fast as in ordinary types, with several times the number of 
passages across the impeller. 

Even to the outermost rim of the tub, every piece is con- 
stantly in motion. The Spiralator washes ALL the load ALL 


the time. 


What the Spiralator Does 
for the User 


Gives /Gbric 3 times the washing life. This was 

proved by exhaustive tests upon identical shirts, towels and 
handkerchiefs . . . with the Spiralator taking the place of the 
ordinary under-water impeller as the only change in the washer. 
When fabrics from the ordinary washer were in shreds, those 
from the Spiralator washer were still thoroughly usable. 


2? Increases speed 35 to 50%. This is accomplished 
by thoroughly cleansing 50% more pounds per hour. Con- 
tinuous movement of all clothes gives 8 to 9 pound capacity 
and more complete cleansing than is secured on 5 to 6 pounds 
with former under-water impellers. 


3 Accomplishes real thoroughness in cleansing. 
Clothes are all in motion, and travel two to three times as 
fast as in other types of under-water impeller washers. Each 
piece ... even up to 9 pounds. . . is being washed all over all 
the time, as it moves swiftly but gently through the water, 


with a constantly flexing motion. Embedded dirt is loosened 
by this rapid, constant action of the clothes. 


4 Gives freedom from old noise and vibration. 
Due to the entire absence of violent reversing, as in former 
under-water impellers, the Spiralator is quiet and free from 
vibration. The clothes and water... with a coaster brake or free 
wheeling action . . . move constantly in one course, eliminating 
violent jerking, as the clothes pause only long enough to flex. 


5 Gives extra conveniences. Because clothes move 
loosely and freely in the Spiralator, there is never any 
“doughnut” of pieces around the washing mechanism, as 
formed by ordinary under-water impellers when load increases. 
No form of tangling or “massing” ever occurs. Consequently 
clothes may be fed into wringer or dryer without loss of time 
or patience. All pieces are pulled into motion whether or not 
there is air under them. Therefore, there is no need to watch 
for bubbles beneath sheets or tablecloths. 

No special care is needed in loading the Spiralator. Even 
though folded pieces are put in . . . with the load all on one 
side . . . and the machine started without a single touch of the 
clothes-stick to the load . . . everything will be washed per- 
fectly. This important feature alone means a great saving in 
time for the hurried homemaker. 


Gives extra savings. Because of the greater capacity 

of the Spiralator, a load of 8 to 9 pounds may be successfully 
washed in the same amount of soap and hot water as would be 
used for 5 to 6 pounds in another under-water impeller type. 
The Spiralator’s rapid action makes beautiful suds immedi- 
ately, without waste of soap. Since small or large loads may be 
washed uniformly clean in the Spiralator, a lesser amount of 
soap and water may be used for the smaller load. 


A further economy is effected by the longer life of the Spiral- 
ator Washer. The Spiralator is not reversed under load . . . but 
works like a ratchet . . . making for longer lived machinery. 
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| Tests” Prove 


CLOTHES TRIPLED 


one-third 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


6 MONTHS’ GRUELLING TESTS 
PROVE SENSATIONAL IMPROVEMENTS 


What the Spiralator Does for 
You, Mr. Dealer 


Here’s the first and only profit oppor- 
tunity in the under-water impeller field! 
Demonstrate the SPIRALATOR .. . 
show its amazing extra advantages... 
create the desire for its extraordinary 
performance. For here’s the important 
thing about the SPIRALATOR .. . no 
one down the street will have anything 
that can even be remotely claimed as 
imitating the SPIRALATOR’S per- 
formance. You will get the sale, for your 
customer will at once recognize as false 


the “‘just-as-good” claims made for 
cheaper washers. 

And there’s a real profit wrapped up 
in every sale! 


What to Do About It 


By all means, see the Spiralator at once 
and witness for yourself the proof of 
these amazing claims. If you are not 
already a regular EASY Dealer, get in 
touch with our nearest representative 
for a demonstration. Or write directly 
to L. R. Boulware, General Sales 
Manager, Easy Washing Machine 
Corporation, Dept. 601, Syracuse, N.Y. 


See the Easy Spiralator at the National House Furnishing Exhibition, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago—January 8 to 13—Rooms 804A-805A-806A. 
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Your Customers Look 
for this mark 


Which has stood the 
DEPRESSION TEST BEST? 


THINK over all the items 
in your stock. Which one has stood 
up among the best in market, sales 
and profits throughout the depression? 
And which incandescent lamps have been 
advertised consistently and in undimin- 
ished volume throughout the depression ? 
Twoquestions, but only oneanswer:Mazpa 
lamps of General Electric manufacture. 


In good times and bad, General Electric 
helps you sell with powerful, continuous 
advertising. 300,000,000 advertising 
messages on Mazpa lamps of General 
Electric manufacture will appear 
in 1934. They will carry the General 
Electric story of ‘‘Good Light at Low 
Cost’’ to every wired homre in the 


nation; more important for you, to 
every wired home in your neighborhood. 
You can ‘‘sign your name’”’ to this 
advertising—and profit by the sales it 
makes in your community—by follow- 
ing the three simple suggestions below. 
General Electric Company, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Do These 3 Things and You Will 
Sell More Lamps 


1. Put in the General Electric MAZDA lamp display 
every time you receive it. 


2. Take a current magazine advertisement and 
build a massed display of General Electric 
MAZDA lamps around it. 


3. Ask people to buy. Every home needs more 
and higher wattage lamps. 


ELECTRIC 
MAZDA LAMPS 
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Government 


Appliance 
Financing 


January, 1934 Fle C | L. E. Morratrt, 


Editor 


Merchandisin 


Established 1916 
McGraw-Hitt PusiisHinc Company, INc. 
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tion of the Electric Home and Farm Authority Inc., which may prove to 
be the most important single event of the year 1933 in its relation to 
the electrical appliance industry. 

The first purpose of this corporation is to cooperate with the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority in the promotion of the use of electrical equipment and energy in 
the home, and to assist in the wider distribution of ranges, refrigerators and 
water heaters through the extension of credit to the consumer. 

Credit will take the form of a four year financing of installment accounts on 
these products. Distribution of minimum priced products will be through estab- 
lished distributors, electric power companies and all other dealers. The purpose 
of the government, working through the T.V.A. and the Electric Home and 
Farm Authority, in cooperation with the power companies now in that region, 
distributors and all retailers, is to create as rapidly as possible a larger sale and 
larger use of load building equipment. 


“Tix President, by executive order on December 19, authorized the forma- 


LECTRICAL MERCHANDISING last month commented critically on the 

project in the shape it had then assumed. The completed plan abandons any 
thought of government interference or participation in electrical appliance dis- 
tribution. It provides two elements of vast potential importance in a program 
of promotion and education in the use of electrical domestic equipment, and through 
the R. F.C. and local banks a program of financing which will permit the con- 
sumer to buy a low priced refrigerator, range or water heater of good quality 
and pay for them over a four year period. 

The dealer will sell these products, discount the paper through the agency of 
the Electric Home and Farm Authority. Collections are to be made by the local 
utility. By using the collection machinery of the power company a saving on 
the cost of collection is effected, and because of the participation of the R. F.C. 
in the transaction, money is obtained at low rates. The result being a cut in the 
cost of financing of substantially 50 per cent from present rates. 

Due to the promotional and educational work which is an important part of 
the program, it is anticipated that a sufficient demand can be created for these 
minimum priced devices to permit the retailer to make a fair return even at a 
reduced margin. The effort is therefore to reduce prices to the consumer with- 
out cheapening products of recognized quality or interfering with the profit 
principle. 

Savings to the consumer will be the savings of mass production and distribution 
and the saving in the cost of financing and collection. The four year terms with 
small monthly payments permit the equipping of even very low income homes. 


IE area in which this plan is to be tried embraces about 550,000 domestic 

meters. This proving ground for a great experiment will be closely watched 
by the associated government bodies, as well as by the electrical industry. Re- 
sults will be of far reaching consequence. The Electric Home and Farm Au- 
thority is a national body and its scope need not be restricted to the Tennessee 
Valley. Therefore, if financing the sale of appliances with government money 
shall prove successful in the Tennessee Valley, there is no reason why the same 
should not be extended to other areas where such financing is needed. 

This project, therefore, may be the first step in the exploration of the possi- 
bilities of lowering prices through a wise employment of the education that 
broadens markets and increases use and the economies of mass production and 
low cost financing. In any event, it is certainly important that the government 
has itself officially endorsed electrical equipment for the performance of major 
home functions. 
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MARKETS 


SALES... . 1931-1932-1933 


1931 1932 1933 
Merchandise 
Number Retail Number Retail Number Retail 
Sold Value Sold Value Sold Value 
Cleaners, Vacuum............ 686,648 $34,332,400 447,056 $17,882,240 550,536 $27,526,800 
Clocks, Household............ 2,800,000 18,200,000 2,400,000 12,000,000 2,000,000 12,000,000 
Cookers (600 watts or less)... . 72,000 489,600 51,000 293,760 35,000 313,250 
Fans: 

41,903 1,843,732 18,000 558,000 34,950 1,083,450 

Desk and Bracket.......... 642,600 7,711,200 313,000 2,504,000 599,000 3,434,100 

Ventilating and exhaust up 

to and including 16in..... 22,800 615,600 13,800 276,000 15,300 306,000 
Flashlights: 

5,000,000 3,250,000} 4,800,000 2,300,000} 4,500,000 1,800,000 

Battery Cells............. 110,000,000 8,800,000] 105,000,000 8,400,000} 115,000,000 9,200,000 
Heaters and Radiators........ 294,343 1,177,372 178,700 640,000 69,825 373,640 
Heating Pads...:............ 492,000 2,103,750 321,300 1,180,000 356,687 1,494,520 
Hot Plates, Stoves and Grills. . 535,000 1,337,500 273,140 655,200 164,545 411,155 
Ironing Machines............. 80,000 6,720,000 50,000 3,500,000 65,000 4,550,000 
2,154,889 10,024,233 1,858,400 7,161,920} 2,230,080 8,594,304 
Lamps, Incandescent: 

130,100,000 27,659,000} 126,903,000 24,442,000] 128,475,000 22,969,000 

Commercial...... . 160,521,000 57,948,000) 160,785,000 51,153,000] 161,421,000 49,606,000 

Industrial......... 56,257,000 20,646,000} 46,902,000 17,430,000} 50,104,000 17,060,000 

218,840,000 33,500,000} 219,278,000 25,342,000} 274,400,000 26,020,000 
Oil Burners... 80,000** 42,000,000 68,000** 32,800,000 60,000** 25,500,000 
Percolators: 

Metal..... 399,159 3,900,000 201,600 1,696,000 119,106 999,964 

Ranges: 

115,000 18,975,000 60,000 9,000,000 50,000 7,100,000 
Refrigerators, Domestic only... 965,000 236,425,000 770,000 146,860,000} 1,050,000+ 175,277,420 
i 1,281,700 5,126,000 960,000 3,100,000 831,786 4,991,593 
Waffle Irons....... 652,466 4,075,000 458,700 1,834,800 447,345 2,013,052 
Washing Machines... 812,000 69,020,000 569,830 33,619,970 1,000,000+ 55,000,000 


+Preliminary estimates. 


**Total value installed, including tanks and accessory equipment. 


These figures are compiled by Electrical Merchandising from 
sales records of associations and manufacturers and from esti- 
mates made by association executives and leading manufacturers. 
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Electrical Merchandise 


REVIEW and KORECAST 


N_ addition to the annual compilation of sales and saturation figures 
I of domestic electrical appliances, ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, 
in this issue, undertakes to review the marketing trends of the major specialties 
during the past year as a help toward determining, insofar as is possible, what 
may take place in our field during the next few months. 

We do not set up to be prophets but by a consideration of some of the 
major factors which influence the merchandising course of the various products, 
some light may be thrown on the immediate selling problems of the dealer and 
distributor which will, we hope, be helpful in their planning. 

A review of these sales figures and market trends for the year 1933 should 
prove vastly encouraging to the appliance trade. It should be a source of 
renewed confidence to the dealer in his assault upon 1934 pocketbooks. When 
washing machines and refrigerators roll up sales of over 1,000,000 units, and 
when ironing machines begin their long march forward to complete public 
acceptance, as evidenced by a 30 per cent increase in sales, we know that there is 
something more tangible than hope on which to pin our 1934 estimates. 

Because one of the things that 1933 definitely brought to the attention of 
the appliance industry, was the trend on the part of the public to spend its 
restored or increased purchasing power on tangible possessions for the home. 
The fact that much of this money went for refrigerators and washers and ironers 
and oil-burners was a further indication that the public not only was spending 
money on household equipment, but on equipment that would yield returns 
in labor-saving and budget-paring. Not by any fluke was the economy theme a 
powerful selling agent in ’33. Getting along on drastically reduced incomes 
has been too close to the hearts of the householders. And by the same token, the 
economy theme will again prove to be a potent selling aid in the year ahead. 
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HE preliminary esti- 

mate of the sales of 
washers in units for 1933 sees this year 
as the high volume point in the history 
of the washer industry. Something over 
1,000,000 washers will have been sold 
this year, which passes the former rec- 
ord of unit sales, established in 1929, 
of 956,000, 

The price picture is not so favorable, 
since the best available estimates place 
the average unit retail price of washers 
for 1933 at $55. Nor is the outlook for 
better prices much more promising at 
the beginning of 1934 than it was at 
the beginning of 1933. A year ago the 
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WASHERS 


1,000,000 
$55,000,000 
Present Saturation............ 42 % 


manufacturers were in a competitive 
battle on prices. By the middle of the 
summer the passage of the National 
Recovery Act, authorizing industries to 
make agreements and file codes which 
would be sanctioned by Washington and 
have the force of law, brought with it 
a hope that prices might be stabilized 
and destructive trade practices elimi- 
nated. And the first meetings of the 
washing machine manufact1rers associa- 
tion, when “the first steps were taken 
toward forming the code, gave rise to 
the hope that better trade practices 
could be brought about. After some 
months of work, however, the code as 


finally approved left things very much 
as they were. 

During the summer months—from 
May to October—there was such a 
heavy increase in the public demand 
that the profits began to be discernible 
even at existing low prices. Also, dur- 
ing this period, the demand outran fac- 
tory capacity, and the tendency to make 
competitive price cuts was in a measure 
restrained. With the recession in vol- 
ume, however, which started in October, 
prices became unsettled. Now, in the first 
week of 1934, the Maytag Company make 
a heavy and disturbing price cut. 

Washer volume has been raised by 
pressure of public demand for greater 
economy in the operation of the home. 

In the past years there was a large 
washer market among factory opera- 
tives and the families in the lower in- 
come brackets. During the depression 
years, with the general reduction of in- 
come, this working class market became 
less of a factor and a new group of 
buyers—the white collar class—took the 
product of the washer factories. It was 
a question with them of maintaining as 
nearly as possible a former standard of 
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living at minimum charges, and laundry 
in the home was a definite and attrac- 
tive means of reducing the family ex- 
penditure. The demand of these buyers 
was less for quality than for price. The 
lowest price washer offered by a re- 
sponsible merchant attracted the patron- 
age. The department stores, furniture 
stores and above all the mail order 
houses’ retail stores, through competi- 
tive price reductions and price adver- 
tising, drew a large part of this busi- 
ness, 


The Dealer 


The washing machine dealer who had 
formerly handled the bulk of the washer 
business has suffered by this situation. 
This type of dealer is essentially a spe- 
cialty dealer, building markets through 
door-to-door operation, and he can only 
be remunerated by the profit on the in- 
dividual machines he sells and can take 
no advantage of profitable sales in other 
lines created by store traffic and by loss 
leader advertising. He is under the ne- 
cessity of recovering a sufficient margin 
in dollars as well as percentage to de- 
fray his cost of operation. With the 
reduction in price the margin in dollars 
has simply not been there. 

In spite of his difficulties he has shown 
remarkable resistance, and the number 
of such dealers who have been forced 
out of business is smaller than might 
have been expected. This is in large 
part due to the strength of his position 
as a service station. A well built wash- 
ing machine has a very long life, but 
it does require, from time to time, serv- 
ice attention and the replacement of 
some parts. The mass retail outlets are 
as a rule not interested in service busi- 
ness and the washer owner has found 
herself forced to go to a neighborhood 
electrical dealer or to a large downtown 
electrical dealer specializing in elec- 
trical appliance sales. This type of 
dealer can render service at a profit 
and also can make use of contacts es- 
tablished through service in trading in 
an old machine against a better new 
one. 

While the number of washing ma- 
chine dealers forced out of business has 
been fewer than could have been ex- 
pected, one of the difficulties in the 
present washing machine situation is 
that few new dealers are being attracted 
into the field. It is characteristic of any 
specialty that on its up-movement new 
and capable men are constantly being 
recruited into the business. The elec- 
trical refrigerator repeated the same 
process as the washer had years before 
in bringing new and active business or- 
ganizations into being. But as _ the 
washer developed virtual uniformity in 
design and with a consistent downward 
movement in price, there has been little 
to offer ambitious men to set up new 
businesses for selling washing machines. 

It has been the established types of 
merchants, particularly department and 
furniture stores, who have seen the op- 
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The MARKET 
Estimated Number of Appliances in Use and the 
Number of Wired Homes Yet Unsold, January, 1934 

PERCENTAGE NO. OF NO. OF 
APPLIANCE OF HOMES HOMES 

SATURATION USING WITHOUT 
Cleaners 48.5 9,643,568 10,200,156 
Clocks 37.9 7,532,500 12,311,224 
Cookers 6.3 1,264,500 18,579,224 
Heaters 18.0 3,580,623 16,263,101 
Heating Pads 14.5 2,878,819 16,964,905 
Hotplates 12.9 2,569,954 17,273,770 
Irons 97.0 19,248,413 595,311 
Ironing Machines 4.0 801,450 19,042,274 
Oil Burners 3.7 739,500 19,104,224 
Percolators 31.8 6,316,403 13,527,321 
Ranges 9.5* 1,147,750 10,878,076 
Refrigerators 24.6 4,900,000 14,943,724 
Toasters 46.0 9,129,963 10,713,761 
Waffle Irons 17.4 3,459,561 16,384,163 
Washers 43.9 8,725,693 11,118,031 

* Based on homes now available to range rates. 


portunity offered by extending their 
washer departments. These established 
merchants, so far as volume is con- 
cerned, have by their increased activity 
compensated for the lack of new dealer 
ventures. Also, the importance of these 
large stores has caused the manufac- 
turers to concentrate their sales efforts 
on these outlets, taking their business 
at highly competitive prices and ne- 
glecting the stimulation of business 
through dealer channels or the creation 
of new dealers. 


The Power Companies 


Another feature which has hurt the 
price situation has been the decreasing 
interest in washer distribution shown by 
the electric power companies. In former 
years washing machine campaigns were 
part of the regular merchandising pro- 
gram of the utilities. These campaigns, 
by aggressive advertising and selling at 
regular industry prices, helped to create 
a larger washer market and acted as a 
brake on purely price competition. A 
combination of influences caused the 
utilities to withdraw from this field for 
the last two years. New problems and 
developments, however, indicate at pres- 
ent that there is likely to be a resump- 
tion of washer selling by the power 
companies. 


S piffs 
One of the most destructive trade 
practices which has grown up under 


the competitive situation is the prac- 
tice of the manufacturers paying “spiffs” 
to retail store sales people. It has be- 
come firmly established where, especially 
in department stores, a number of makes 
are displayed, all of them of substantially 
the same design. Each manufacturer has 
felt at a loss as to how to get the pros- 
pect’s attention for his machine against 
competing makes. The worst possible 
answer was found when he offered a 
bribe to department store clerks for 
pushing his X machine against the other 
manufacturer’s Y machine. The manu- 
facturer of the Y machine, of course, 
immediately learned of it and himself 
offered a little better bribe and so-on- 
and-on, until the manufacturers now are 
all paying spiffs and the problem of 
how one machine is to be played up to 
the prospect against all others is back 
where it was originally. And a heavy 
burden has established itself on the 
manufacturer’s meager margin. 

The matter of spiffs was one which 
was discussed at code meetings and a 
provision drawn which completely elimi- 
nated this practice. By the time the 
code was signed, however, the pro- 
vision had been made absolutely inef- 
fectual by the addition of a clause that 
commercial bribes could be paid with the 
consent of the employer. The employer, 
of course, is only too willing to extract 
his clerks’ wages from the washer man- 
ufacturer. 

If there is any criticism here it is 
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of the manufacturers, The department 
stores are in business to make a profit 
and they have only taken the advantages 
of their bargaining position with the 
producers. 

The opportunity for this advantage 
is in the almost complete uniformity of 
present washer design. 

The largest number of makes of 
washers today offer practically the same 
operating features to the purchaser. 
They employ the same washing mechan- 
ism; they vary if at all in the design 
of the wringer and the convenience of 
control. 

In going through the advertising in 
volumes of Electrical Merchandising 
of more than ten years back, at which 
time the washer business was a very 
profitable one, it is instructive to see 
the stress laid on the differences of 
washer methods. These were specialty 
machines with structurally different 
features which the specialty salesman 
could go out and talk about and become 
enthusiastic over. There were many 
washers with individual features, par- 
ticularly in the method of washing. One 
doesn’t have to be an old-timer in this 
business to recall the great success of 
the Maytag washer and the selling that 


put over a new and faster washing 
principle. 


New Washers Needed 


Certainly one of the difficulties with 
the washer business today is this lack of 
new design—washers that are sufficient- 
ly different, or at least that look suf- 
ficiently different to give the salesman 
something to warm up about. Nor can 
this writer see any real hope for an 
improvement in the profit situation or 
an improvement in the trade situation 
until there is much new designing that 
will go even farther than new styling 
and the addition of refinements in 
wringers and control. 

It is in my opinion a very hopeful 
sign that in this issue of Electrical 
Merchandising two of the larger manu- 
facturers are announcing washers that 
are new and different. One is a strik- 
ingly new washer in appearance, the 
other claims an improvement in washer 
action. The claims that the latter manu- 
facturer makes are certainly remark- 
able. The company states that 50 per 
cent more clothes can be washed in the 
same size tub, with the same quantity 
of soap and the same quantity of hot 
water; they also say that wear on the 


clothes is substantially reduced and that 
an increased washing speed is obtained. 
I cannot make any personal endorsement 
of these claims, but certainly if they are 
proven to the dealer! and to the con- 
sumer, they indicate a development in 
washer design which will justify a 
higher price and which will allow the 
dealer to sell at a profit against competi- 
tion. 

It is greatly to be hoped that these 
examples will be followed by other 
manufacturers until we once again have 
a variety of washer lines that look dif- 
ferent and above everything work dif- 
ferently. 

We need more specialty washing ma- 
chines because it is only the specialty 
washing machine that will restore price 
levels. We must have price levels that 
will justify the specialty training of 
salesmen and specialty selling opera- 
tions. We must have price levels that 
will attract new specialty washer deal- 
ers into a profitable business. And we 
must have price levels that will provide 
money for consistent consumer adver- 
tising. 

The introduction of new and distinc- 
tive washers is the one most hopeful 
sign at the beginning of the new year. 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 


F THE three elec- 

trical appliances 

which have the greatest measure of pub- 
li¢ acceptance only the vacuum cleaner 
shows a heavy decrease in sales as com- 
pared with 1929. As we have seen, 
refrigerators and washing machines 
have both gone up in units sold over 
the boom year figure. Cleaners, on the 
other hand, have dropped over 50 per 
cent in volume. In connection with this 
drop in volume, it is important to note 
that the year-by-year decline in unit 
sales of cleaners follows the loss of in- 
terest in vacuum cleaners on thé part 
of electric power companies and dealers. 
This year’s volume is almost complete- 
ly represented by the sales of four com- 
panies — Hoover, Electrolux, Airway 
and Premier. Of these four, Electrolux 
and Airway sell their entire output 
direct to the consumer from factory 
branch agencies. Hoover have, as is 
well known, an admirable resale set-up 
in which every cleaner is billed by a 
merchant, but sold through the Hoover 
resale organization. The Premier Com- 
pany, alone of these four, do a certain 
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CLEANERS 


Unit Sales, 1933......... 550,536 
$27,526,800 
Present Saturation ....... 48.5 


amount of business in the sale of 
cleaners to dealers and utilities for re- 
sale by them. The major part of their 
business, however, is now on a direct 
factory-to-consumer basis. 

A number of highly respected names 
in the vacuum cleaner business have sold 
cleaners to distributors and dealers, but 
not in sufficient quantity to alter the 
general picture. 

The cleaner, of all the major appli- 
ances, does the greatest amount of re- 
placement business. Probably two-thirds 
of the new cleaners sold were to replace 
out of date or wornout cleaners. But 
the total volume of 550,000 cleaners is 
not sufficient to replace the number of 
vacuum cleaners that yearly wear out. 
A good vacuum cleaner is a well built 
piece of merchandise, but after all, a 
cleaner that is seven or eight years old 
is certainly due for retirement and yet, 
seven or eight years ago cleaners were 
selling in much larger volume than this 
year. There are certainly over a mil- 
lion vacuum cleaners in homes that have 
been in use nine years. And yet, in 1933 
we sold only 550,000 vacuum cleaners 


as against one million washing machines. 

What then is wrong? It is this 
writer’s opinion that dealers can sell 
vacuum cleaners and the reason they are 
not selling them is that manufacturers 
make no effort to create a dealer busi- 
ness. In the days when dealers were 
selling vacuum cleaners to the tune of 
one-half to three-quarters of a million 
a year, there was a consistent and 
planned effort on the part of the manu- 
facturer to create dealer sales organiza- 
tions for this purpose. But manufac- 
turers have a way of following each 
other, and the success of the Airway 
Company in raising prices and selling 
cleaners direct to the consumer has done 
something to the imagination of the 
vacuum cleaner manufacturers. 

There is, however, an opportunity for 
the sale of vacuum cleaners which the 
dealers themselves cannot afford to 
overlook. Perhaps the one way in which 
the vacuum cleaner business can come 
back is for the dealers and the power 
companies, who once enjoyed a good 
vacuum cleaner business, to sell the idea 
to the manufacturers of setting up their 
vacuum cleaner program on such a basis 
as will stimulate dealer activity. Cer- 
tainly the dealers in the smaller towns 
and cities have an opportunity in this 
field because the manufacturers selling 
direct to consumers are necessarily most 
active in larger towns and cities. 

Again let me state, vacuum cleaner 
volume can be greatly increased in 1934 
if the dealer will seize his legitimate op- 
portunity and the manufacturer will 
once again embark on a campaign of 
creative selling and creative sales man- 
agement through the dealer trade. 
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843,724 Wired Homes 


Electrical World’s Annuat Study Shows 
Residential Customer Decline Arrested in 1933 
With Net Loss of Only 6,239 Domestic Meters 


Tetal Number Customers « 


Domestic Lighting Customers Only 


Case Change 
1931 1932 1933 in 1933 1931 1932 1933 in 1933 
UNITED STATES.. 24,489,770 24,149,309 74,126,926 —22,374 20,151,247 19,849,963 19,843,724 —6,239 
NEW ENGLAND..... 2,212,630 2,194,756 2,189, - 1,857,706  1,841,1 ~1,103 
~ 190,603 192,628 201,113 +8,485 153,782 155,849 163,354 +7,505 
New Hampshire... 121,575 119,746 121,758 +2,012 101,744 100,231 102,045 +1814 
79.459 79.89 80,989 +1,096 65,444 65,652 66.53 + 884 
1,165,282 1,165,760 1,146,020 —19,740 976,782 975,683 961,756 — 13,927 
Rhode Island 190,319 188,774 190,37 + 1,598 162,456 160,875 162,226 +1,351 
Connecticut........ 465,392 447,955 449,056 +1,101 397,498 382,898 384,168 +1.270 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 7,032,459 7,073,641 +41,182 5,309,414 5,793, 5,316,089 +22,991 
3, 254 3,824,309 3,844,501 +20,192| 3,088,550 3,098,733 3,102,130 +-3.397 
New Jersey......... 1,172,332 1,167,396 1,192,373 + 24.977 975,787 975.524 999.510 +23.986 
Pennsylvania. .... 2,073,712 2,040,754 2.036.767 —3.9 1,745,077, 1,718,841 1.714.449 —4392 
E. N. CENTRAL... 553 5,645,214 5,631,351 —13,863| 4,922,710 4,773,734 4. 70,394 -3,340 
Ohio.. i 1,488,328 1,487,780 1,294,270 1,280,711 1,282,841 +2,130 
662,560 663,603 +1,043 590,156 559.659 561,303 +1644 
1,883,870 1,794,560 —23,082] 1,594,607 1,536,375 1,518,743. —17,632 
Michigan........... 1,085,348 1,042,720 1,047,658 +41938 914,833 879,776 886,490 +6714 
641,230 633,964 637,750 +3,786 528,844 517,213 521,017 +3,804 
W. N. CENTRAL..... 2,341,677 2,325,171 2,322,370 —2,8041] 1,932,5 1,921, 1,919,329 -1 
463,357 480,563 478,830 —1,733 378,124 395.215 392,959 —2.256 
Iowa. . 467,172 450.841 451.029 188 398,277 380,791 380,663 —128 
665,120 664,143 663,632 551,455 551,940 552,513 +573 
68,334 68,794 68.776 ~18 48,779 49.908 49,751 ~157 
83,839 83.176 83,287 +- 64,422 63,954 64,066 +112 
Nebraska... oe 245.460 237,100 235,983 —1,117 203,066 195,922 195,436 — 486 
Sen. 348,395 340,554 340,833 +279 288,402 283,563 283,941 +378 
SOUTH ATLANTIC... | 1,805,667 1,779,566 —11,006| 1,491,927 1,467,155 
Delawere........... 48,737 48,636 49,821 +1,185 40,439 40,169 41,142 +973 
Maryland.......... 325.802 325,100 329,217 +4,117 284,945 283,862 288,094 + 4,232 
Dist. of Columbia. 130,707 131.728 130,975 ~753 114,562 114,750 113,973 
Virginia. . : 262.960 266.457 265,364 —1,093 218,858 218,334 217,888 —446 
West Virsinis....... 191,328 (88,827 189,845 +1018 155,699 153,721 155,408 + 1,687 
North Carolina. 262.779 260,267 262,984 +2,717 216,979 215,031 217,999 +2.959 
Georgia............ 220,894 208.886 207,934 —952 173,153 163,435 162,069 —1,366 
Flori 251,984 241,252 223,648 —17,604 200,218 192,166 176,667 —15.499 
E. 8S. CENTRAL...... 820,187 781,749 773,746 -—8,003 654,175 624,379 19,900 —4,479 
Kentucky.......... 281,961 275,488 273,845 —1,643 228,318 223,341 222,676 —665 
Tennessee.......... 256,646 243,144 236,931 —6,213 206,164 195,756 191,202 ~—4,554 
185,308 171,168 172,476 +1,308 148,304 136,738 138,358 +1,620 
Mississippi....... . . 96,272 91,949 90,494 —1,455 71,389 68,544 67, — 880 
W.8S. CENTRAL..... 342 «1,245,161 1,240 —4,773 | 1,007,5 963,035 — 
123,632 118,307 116,444 —1,863 92,529 88,613 87,068 —1.545 
Louisiana........... 207,183 197,990 7,135 —855 169,103 160,322 159,625 —697 
Oklahoma... . 261,952 268,114 265,604 —2,510 215,191 203,307 201,606 —1,701 
alla 683,575 660,750 661,205 +455 530,704 511,997 514,736 +2,739 
MOUNTAIN......... 789 479,034 475 
Montana........... 84,147 85,798 83,531 2,267 66,410 66,952 65.611 —1,341 
75,713 76,898 76,658 —240 51,377 52.131 51.982 ~149 
Wyoming............ 33,642 32,717 32,423 —294 26,267 25,612 25,367 ~245 
207,86 204,828 204,661 —167 164,225 161,543 161,426 
35,256 34.244 34.210 —34 26,77 25.946 25,952 +6 
— 71,673 69,256 67,722 —1,534 55.016 52.694 51,006 —1,688 
107.776 107,721 107,625 ~96 80.712 80,878 80,158 +720 
— 17,716 17,367 8.115 +748 13,542 13,278 13,894 +616 
2,528,627 2,516,395 2,502,617 —13,778 | 1,990,941 343 —5,736 
Washington 425,783 416,805 414,431 —2,374 324,062 320.405 319.919 — 486 
233,447 234,059 233,378 — 681 179,082 180,778 180,342 436 
Calllernia. 1,869,397 1,865,531 1,854,808 —10,723] 1,487,797 1.484660 1.479.846 —4.814 


*Including commercial lighting, small power, wholesale power and miscellaneous. Copyrighted by “Electrical World,” 1934 
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OOMING to a new high in unit 

sales for 1933, refrigeration 
clinched its right to top place among 
depression-proof industries. In 1930 it 
scorned the cyclone cellar and moved 
775,000 refrigerators into the homes of 
the country; it upped the ante to 965,000 
in 1931 and slid back to the 1930 mark 
in the shattering year of 1932 with 
770,000 units. But last year, when the 
first wan smiles of confidence began to 
appear, the industry rolled up a record 
of 1,050,000 units with a retail value 
of $170,000,000. Which means that just 
short of 25 per cent of the country’s 
wired homes definitely closed their doors 
to the visits of Joe the iceman. 

The southeastern division of the 
country, comprising Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee and Virginia, accounted 
for the largest percentage of quota (4 
per cent of domestic meters) according 
to the Electric Refrigeration Bureau. 
The figures—165.2 per cent of quota— 
are for the first eleven months. From 
standpoint of actual sales, of course, 
New York state was again far in the 
lead with almost twice as many units 
as Pennsylvania, the next in line. 


Bureau Activities 


With a proven background of tangible 
value, interest in field meetings, local 
bureaus and shows was very much in 
evidence. Closer cooperation between 
dealers and utilities increased. Most of 
the meetings, of which there were 194 
held, were for the purpose of ironing 
out differences in local trade practices, 
although a large element of the promo- 
tional entered into the spirit of the 
groups. Boston claimed the honor of 
the largest meeting with an attendance 
of 800 at a dinner of the Metropolitan 
Electric League. 


Prices 


Having all the usual unpleasant 
qualities of the hangover, the price 
situation imherited from the bog of 
1932, showed little signs of improve- 
ment in the early stages of °33. A 
$99.50 low on representative and lead- 
ing manufacturers dominated the 
market. Spasmodic injunctions from 
sales managers to “sell up!” relieved 
what might have become a new record 
low in dollar volume for the year. But 
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1,050,00) 
Retail Value.......... $177,277,420 
Present Saturation........... 24.6% 


there were even brighter messengers 
ot hope around the corner—the in- 
creased purchasing power which made 
itself felt in the early summer months 
and a new spirit of aggressiveness 
which it brought in its wake. ‘Prices 
are going up—buy now!” became the 
watchword. And the customers rallied 
around. Manufacturers, in most cases, 
were as good as their word and from 
the price sloughs of the early spring a 
gradual readjustment began to make it- 
self felt. By the end of the summer 
they had recovered a large part of the 
ground lost in the previous twelve 
months. It is reasonable to assume that 
the trend upwards will continue. The 
cost of raw materials has shown steady 
advances, purchasing power continues 
happily to mount and the shell-shock 
attitude of the depression era has passed 
sufficiently to allow manufacturers to 
predicate future price schedules on a 
basis which should yield reasonable 
profits instead of red ink. 


New Features 


Although the year offered little in 
the way of radical mechanical improve- 
ments or changes, there was a marked 
trend towards new styling and the addi- 
tion of new refinements. Among the 
latter may be noted such innovations as 
automatic de-frosting, levers for break- 
ing out ice-trays, door-compartment 
shelves, re-arrangement of shelves to 
conserve space, etc. Insofar, as the 
size of refrigerators in greatest demand 
is concerned, 36 per cent of total sales 
were for boxes of four to five cubic 
feet capacity and that the next largest 
percentage—27 per cent—were for 
boxes of from six to seven cubic feet 
capacity. 

From an additional study of the 
Bureau’s, concerning relative saturation 
in metropolitan centers and small towns, 
it is apparent that the process of 
equipping city and suburban homes has 
progressed at a far greater rate than 
in the smaller communities. Boston, 
Philadelphia, New York, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Richmond, to name but 
a few of the larger cities studied showed 
relative saturations ranging from 18 
per cent to as high as 43 per cent. The 
smaller towns showed saturation 
average between eight to 20 per cent. 
The coming year, therefore, may see a 
decided shift in marketing and promo- 


tional effort away from the larger 
centers and towards the smaller commu- 
nities. As a matter of fact, even 1933 
saw a considerable swing in that direc- 
tion. 


Refrigeration’s Next Year 

Having briefly scanned the past, let’s 
do a little crystal gazing to see if we 
can determine what the months ahead 
will bring. 

In the first place we can confidently 
predict that opportunity for the refrig- 
eration industry will be greater than 
ever in the months to come. With 
1,050,000 sold in ’33, industry leaders 
are looking to sales of 1,250,000 units 
in 1934. A greater measure of public 
acceptance than ever in the history of 
the industry coupled with constantly in- 
creasing purchasing power on the part 
of the average public, makes this a con- 
servative estimate rather than a rash 
promise. 

Electric utility companies, it may be 
confidently predicted, will get behind co- 
operative marketing programs to an ex- 
tent not yet realized. This will take 
the form of closer participation in the 
workings of the local Electric Refrigera- 
tion Bureaus and through all other lo- 
cal cooperative agencies. The ever- 
increasing necessity for adding residen- 
tial load, together with the unusual 
marketing opportunity presented, forms 
the basis of this greater utility activity 
in the year ahead. 

While the marketing opportunity pre- 
sented is just as great for the dealer, 
it might be wise to point out that unless 
dealers generally identify themselves 
with cooperative agencies with a view 
to more intensive sales activities, utili- 
ties will be forced into more actively 
campaigning refrigerators. Department 
stores, due to their past satisfactory 
experience with refrigeration and the 
fact that manufacturers will endeavor 
to increase department store distribu- 
tion, will be an increasingly important 
factor in 1934. Also the trend is away 
from unknown makes and lines em- 
phasizing price on the part of depart- 
ment stores. 


The Dealer's Job 


The dealer, therefore, in order to 
vigorously identify himself as an im- 
portant sales agency, will have to meet 
some pretty stiff competition from utili- 
ties, department stores and mail order 
houses. To more effectively protect his 
position will require more salesmen and 
salesmen re-trained to get more sales 
per man. Because, in the final analysis, 
the sale of any piece of major equip- 
ment devolves upon the man contacting 
the customer. The more men, the more 
contacts; the better trained the man, 
the more sales from those contacts. And 
the department store or utility have no 
monopoly on intelligent salesmen or 
selling initiative. 
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HE ironing machine 

gross sales for the 
year reached only a modest figure in 
relation to their companion piece of 
laundry equipment —the washing ma- 
chine. Thirty per cent increase over 
1932, however, is a most encouraging 
sign. The ironing machine is a device 
which is mysteriously ignored by the 
agencies which should be most active in 
its promotion. The particular agency 
which has most to gain from the sale 
of ironing machines is the central sta- 
tion. 


Several years ago a very careful 
analysis made by one large holding com- 
pany showed that the ironing machine 
with the washing machine was respon- 
sible for an increase of 200 kw. hr. per 
year in domestic load. With the neces- 
sary concentration on load building, 
which is a determining factor in utility 
policy today, the ironing machine should 
begin to be recognized. 

The potentialities in the sale and 
profit in the ironing machine are prob- 
ably greater than that of any other ap- 
pliance today. It is making rapid prog- 


ress toward public acceptance, even 
without any consistent advertising pro- 
motion. The women of the white collar 
class who have bought washing ma- 
chines in the last two years for greater 
home economy have learned by this 
time that washing with a machine is 
easy, but ironing with a flat iron is a 
job. These customers are going to see 
their income and security grow during 
the next year. The washing machine is 
paid for and they are the most logical 
of all prospects for an ironing machine. 

Ironing machine prices are too low. 
The average price, excluding wringer 
post ironers, for 1932 was $70. This 
price could stand a healthy increase, cer- 
tainly to a $90 level without affecting 
its attractiveness as an investment for 
the average home. 


Electrical Merchandising’s forecast 
for ironing machines for 1934 is that 
sales will increase with any dealer and 
any central station that will take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity offered by 
millions of washer-equipped homes. 


SMA 


HIS is an appliance 
in which it has been 
difficult to get figures of approximate 
accuracy. We believe, however, that 
the figure shown, 350,000, is very close 
to the actual number sold. 

This product in a few short years has 
come into an active public demand due 
to its almost indispensable place in the 
kitchen. Its popularity has invited some 
pretty disastrous price-cutting which 
has had its usual effect of reacting badly 
on the volume in any given locality. A 
steady promotion, however, with the 
emphasis on quality and durability 
should maintain mixer volume at or bet- 
ter than last year’s levels. 


Mixers 


Heating Appliances 


There were some increases in heating 
appliance volume in 1933 as against 
1932. Irons showed a volume increase 
of about 400,000 as compared to the year 
before; waffle irons and toasters a small 
falling off in volume; hotplates, stoves 
and grills a very drastic decline in vol- 
ume; and heating pads and percolators 
an increase. 

Quality continued to be gypped in 
order to provide low priced leaders, but 
this situation was hardly so bad in 1933 
as in 1932. The complaints of con- 
sumers that have bought cheap heating 
appliances begin to affect the attitude 
of even the chain stores toward products 
at too low a price. Also, some of the 
larger merchandisers among department 
stores and the mail order houses have 
made steady progress in quality testing 


LL APPLIANCES 


MIXERS 
350,000 
CLOCKS 
Retail Value ........... $12,000,000 
Present Saturation ............ 37.9 
TOASTERS 
1933 Unit Sales............ 831,786 
Retail Value ............ $4,991,593 
Present Saturation ............ 46.0 
IRONS 
2083 Gales... 2,230,080 
Present Saturation ............. 97.0 
PERCOLATORS 
Retail Value ............ $1,784,191 
Present Saturation ............ 31.8 


either in laboratories set up by them- 
selves or in professional laboratories, 
which eliminate the poorly made prod- 
uct. 

Genuine progress has been made in 
the use of certified cord. The bracelet 
label was a constructive step toward 
better cord quality and more and more 
the larger merchandisers are recogniz- 


ing the necessity for some quality iden- 
tification. 

Volume in the better grade heating 
appliances and in such serviceable and 
desirable products as the cooker, how- 
ever, remains discouragingly small. 
When the central stations withdrew 
their campaign activities with install- 
ment payments on good heating appli- 
ances the volume of sales of quality 
goods suffered and continues to suffer. 

In the interests of the independent 
dealer as well as the manufacturers and 
the power companies themselves, it is 
greatly to be hoped that the central sta- 
tions will, during the next year, see 
their way to resuming campaign activi- 
ties. It will be very constructive if 
campaigns of the cooperative type are 
resumed where the central station ad- 
vertises and carries accounts for all par- 
ticipating dealers. 


Clocks 


The household clock situation seems 
to be clearing up. The cheap clock 
which was a very disturbing element in 
1932 clock business has largely run its 
course. The public want electric clocks, 
but they have learned that the very 
cheap clock is a poor investment no 
matter how low the price. This ac- 
counts for the greater stability of clock 
prices at the present and the better aver- 
age price on clocks for 1933. 

The clock has quickly won its place 
in the acceptance of the public and with 
consistent promotion clock business 
should be a good one this year. 
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OUSEHOLD elec- 

tric oil burner sales 
in 1933 were slightly under 1932, The 
American Oil Burner Association esti- 
mates that 60,000 household electric oil 
burners were bought by the American 
public in the year just closed as com- 
pared with the 60,600 burners sold in 
1932. On the other hand, the average 
installed price of electric oil burners 
dropped about $100 in 1933 from the 
1932 level. 

Aside from the lower prices which 
prevailed in 1933, chief oil burner devel- 
opments of the year just closed were the 
increased acceptance of the burner-boiler 
combination, the placing of the oil 
burner industry under its Code, and the 
increased interest among the electrical 
appliance industry—manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and dealers—in the electric 
household oil burner. 


Boiler-Burner Units 


Logical was the increased sales ac- 
ceptance of the boiler-burner combina- 
tion, since these units had not only an 
efficiency appeal over the conversion 
burner but also presented a distinct 
styling advance in electrical appliances 
for the cellar. The full effect of opera- 
tion under its Code was not felt by the 
oil burner industry in 1933, since the 
Code was signed by the President in 
September and the Oil Burner Code 
Authority did not get to functioning 
until some time later. Stabilized or 
perhaps higher oil burner prices are an- 
ticipated in 1934. The uniform cost 
accounting system called for in the Code 
and provisions for fair competition 
should help stabilize the industry, pro- 
vided of course that regulation under 
the Code Authority works out as 
smoothly as is anticipated. The selec- 
tion of Morgan J. Hammers, President 
of the American Oil Burner Association 
as Chairman of the Code Authority has 
been a happy choice. 

The year 1933 witnessed several lo- 
calized battles between gas heating and 
oil heating interests. The 1933. battle 
between the oil burner and gas heat 
was most violent in the Chicago sector 
where natural gas has made consider- 


OIL BURNERS 
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able headway. Yet these local conflicts 
affected the national market only 
slightly and did focus public attention 
on the advantages of automatic heating. 
Incidentally the sales of household elec- 
tric coal stokers showed an increase in 
sales during the year just ended. 

Most encouraging has been the in- 
creased activity of the electrical appli- 
ance industry in the merchandising of 
oil burners. Such electrical appliance 
manufacturers as General Electric and 
Kelvinator sold burners more aggres- 
sively in 1933. But in addition many 
prominent electrical appliance  dis- 
tributors took on electric oil burners and 
the adding of electric oil burners to the 
lines pushed by electrical appliance 
dealers was very noticeable. 

The year just closed was significant 
in that it saw many of the mental 
hazards of the electrical trade on oil 
burner merchandising demolished, For 
one thing, the big, bad wolf of “Service” 
was demonstrated by many dealers and 
distributors to be more of a mental 
hazard than an actual difficulty. It was 
shown that the electrical appliance mer- 
chant accustomed to giving service on 
electrical refrigerators could learn with 
comparative ease to supply satisfactory 
service on electric oil burners. The in- 
creased attention paid to boiler-burner 
combinations, with the boiler engineered 
at the factory to fit the burner, showed 
electrical appliance men that installation 
was an easily surmountable difficult. 
Finally, too, during the year just past 
an encouraging number of electrical 
dealers and distributors found out for 
themselves that the selling ability and 
experience which. they had became their 


greatest asset as electric oil burner mer- 
chants. They found that their entree 
into homes already possessing electric 
refrigerators, electric clothes washers, 
electric ranges, electric ironers and elec- 
tric vacuum cleaners was an advantage 
few other dealers possessed. They found 
that the cultivation of old customers for 
electrical labor-saving devices could be 
readily applied to the oil burner. 
Furthermore, many dealers and dis- 
tributors found electric oil burners the 
one major electrical appliance that could 
be depended upon to supply the simi- 
larly large gross profit margin of such 
electrical appliances as the electric re- 
frigerator and the electric range. 

In 1934 electric oil burner prices are 
expected to be higher and this is good 
news to the electrical appliance trade 
which has seen declining consumer 
prices on such products as electric re- 
frigerators and washing machines. This 
in itself should make the electric or 
mechanical-draft oil burner attractive 
to dealers and distributors in the house- 
hold electrical appliance business who 
have not yet taken on oil burners. There 
is also an expectation of larger sales 
by the oil burner industry and _ this 
pleases the electrical retailer and dis- 
tributor who are scarcely interested in 
declining markets. The prospect of 
some 7,000,000 homes still waiting to be 
sold oil burners is pleasing to the kind 
of dealers who have already sold the 
bulk of the 4,900,000 electric refrigera- 
tors in use, to say nothing of the 9,000,- 
000 homes to which they have sold elec- 
tric clothes washers or the million homes 
to which they have already sold electric 
ranges. 
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Present Saturation 


* Based on homes now available to 
range rates. 


It is obvious that while the electric 


range has been on the market for 20 


years that it is still a pioneer device. 
A glance at the accompanying graph is 
sufficient to convey the picture. Sales 
have slumped from 180,000 units in 1930 
to 115,000 in ’31, to 60,000 in ’32 and 
finally to 50,000 last year. The reasons, 
apart from the business decline in the 
past three years are not hard to find: 
the expansion of cheap natural gas, the 
modernization (relatively) of the gas 
range, combination gas-electric company 
set-ups with the accompanying need for 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Air-conditioning installation in 
ihe office of a St. Louts dentist. 


A History 
Intense 
in America’s 
Conditioning 


Air Conditioning 


HE chief objective of the air-conditioning work 

carried on by the Union Electric Light and Power 

Company of St. Louis during the past two years 
was to introduce the use of air conditioning to an 
ever-widening circle. Three years ago, air conditioning 
was used chiefly in theaters and in a lesser extent in 
restaurants as far as comfort applications were con- 
cerned. Today, its applications have broadened so that 
conditioning installations in appreciable numbers have 
been made during the past two seasons and installations 
are to be found in such places as a small shoe repair 
shop, a funeral parlor and a hosiery shop. 

This has been made possible only because of the rather 
unusual cooperation extended and given this company. 
Cooperation from all interested in this work, manufac- 
turers, distributors, dealers and the utility was sub- 
stituted for the ordinary sharp competition in a newly 
opened field. Out of this cooperation came an informal 
organization known as the Air Conditioning Bureau of 
St. Louis. 

This Bureau, incidentally, conducted the first so-called 
Air Conditioning Show, held in June, 1932, in St. Louis. 
Operating units of practically all manufacturers oper- 
ating in the territory were grouped in a central display. 
Trained personnel of the Electric company were on duty 
to demonstrate and answer all questions regarding this 
equipment. Salesmen of all exhibitors were free to 
use the exhibition space for sales demonstrations to 
their own prospects. Such air conditioning shows proved 
popular and several were held in other cities during the 
summer of 1932 and an even greater number during 
the past summer season. 


By Paul 


During the latter part of 1931, manufacturers had 
made substantial progress in the development of equip- 
ment for the cooling of single rooms. It appeared cer- 
tain that the time was ripe for the introduction of such 
equipment and a promotional campaign of some mag- 
nitude was prepared for the sales season of 1932. The 
experience gained in contacting air conditioning pros- 
pects was analyzed to determine the best method of 
approach. It was agreed that the best approach was 
the education or information of the interested public 
on the value of air conditioning from the standpoint of 
comfort, health and increased business. 

A promotional prospectus was prepared, setting forth 
the reasons for the campaign and showing why St. Louis 
was ready to carry through a cooperative campaign as 
outlined. This prospectus called attention to the accom- 
plishments of similar activities in domestic refrigeration 
and proposed similar methods for the development of 
air conditioning sales. It definitely stated the position 
and the policy of the utility with reference to installa- 
tions and merchandising. It showed reproductions of 


EDITOR’S 


Statistical data is not yet available on the 
growth of air conditioning business in the 
past year. In the absence of a clear statis- 
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Air-conditioning installation in a 
St. Louis home. 


of Two Years 
Promotion 
First Atr- 


R. Reed 


the direct mail literature to be used and the character 
of the publicity work to be done. It invited manufac- 
turers to cooperate with operating exhibits, which was 
considered essential to the success of the program, so 
that the public could see and feel the results that were 
achieved. 

Two mailing pieces were prepared, one to home 
owners and one to doctors, calling attention to this new 
development and briefly summarizing the benefits to be 
obtained by the use of room coolers and air condition- 
ing. These were mailed to a selected list of home 
owners and to the medical profession. 

In order to permit the utility and cooperating manu- 
facturers’ salesmen to present a clearer story of air 
conditioning to the public, a standardized sales presenta- 
tion, built on experience, was prepared and put in use. 
This presentation has been successfully used for two 
full seasons. This presentation covers the subject from 
the standpoint of the user, no mention being made of 
mechanical features of the equipment. It pictures ‘Se 
results of excessive heat and humidity, giving the scien- 


NOTE 
DISING believes its best contribution to be 


this account of the development of the air 
conditioning market in the city which has 
carried on this promotion most successfully. 
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tific background for these results and explains the 
reactions of the body to summer heat and humidity. 
St. Louis weather conditions are analyzed (and they 
are no worse or better than those of other large cities) 
and explains how relief can be obtained by either 
mechanical or ice refrigeration. Examples are given of 
the relief afforded the individual in his daily life by the 
use of room cooling and air conditioning. Commer- 
cial examples are also given, so that almost any prospect 
would find some application of particular interest. 

Manufacturers and distributors gave this plan hearty 
cooperation and the exhibits were placed in operation. 
This immediately centralized air-conditioning activities. 
Customer contacts were made and carefully followed up. 
Those found not to be immediately interested were filed 
for follow-ups. An appreciable number showed imme- 
diate interest. Surveys were made in these cases to 
determine the exact equipment necessary. These surveys 
were made by both utility and manufacturers’ salesmen. 
The utility salesmen made every effort to sell air condi- 
tioning. Dealers were advised and asked to cooperate. 
Often a dealer was in contact with a prospect inde- 
pendently of the utility. Some times the utility was 
asked for assistance by a dealer; at other times the 
prospect asked the utility for advice in the selection of 
equipment. In every case, strict neutrality was observed, 
provided bids were on equipment adequate to meet the 
prospect’s needs. If equipment was not adequate, in 
the utility’s opinion, the prospect was so advised as was 
the bidder or bidders and often the deficiency was 
promptly corrected. 

This policy soon resulted in a cooperative activity 
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which inspired the public with the confidence that reliable 
room cooling and air-conditioning equipment was avail- 
able for their needs, and that the industry had passed 
the experimental stage. During 1932, forty-four installa- 
tions using mechanical refrigeration were made, an in- 
crease of 88 per cent over the previous year. 

Experience in domestic installations in addition to com- 
mercial and industrial installations was gained since 36 
per cent of 1932 jobs were in residences. Contacts were 
made with thousands of individuals who, for the first 
time, were made conscious of air conditioning as a thor- 
oughly practical and reliable service. From the experi- 
ence of 1932, the following conclusions could be drawn: 

(1) Air conditioning did not yet have a universally 
developed market, and therefore, was not yet a 
mass selling proposition. 

2) Air conditioning prospects are found in the most 
unexpected places. The logical prospects are 
not always the best actual prospects. There- 
fore, air conditioning could not be regarded as 
a strictly selective selling proposition in the 
sense of listing the prospects and focusing all 
the sales effort on these. 

(3) Since neither mass selling methods nor selective 
selling methods could be used exclusively with 
reasonable assurance of success, it became 
necessary to contrive an entirely different ap- 
proach. The experience of 1932 showed that 
the most effective, as well as the most econom- 
ical method, would be one that may be called 
self-selective selling. 

Such selling should and has had its pwn method of 
determining prospects. The plan was to attract large 
numbers of persons to demonstrations, exhibits and 
lectures who, by their voluntary attendance. reveal their 
interest. The actual prospects could then be sifted by 
sales interviews from those only casually interested. 
With the definite prospects known, aggressive sales 
follow-up was concentrated in order to close sales. 

The 1933 air-conditioning campaign in St. Louis was 
based on these principles. The central exhibit in the 
basement and first floor showrooms of the utility was 
continued with a greater number of manufacturers, 
dealers and distributors cooperating. The active sales 
efforts of the sales engineers of the utility were con- 
tinued in much the same manner as in 1932. This 
exhibit has become in effect, a reference library of air- 
conditioning information, to which the public and dealers 
have full access, and it is giving impressive evidence of 
the fact that air conditioning is now here in much the 
same sense that electric refrigeration is here. 

In order to reach a larger group than was possible 
in 1932, a three-piece mailing campaign was prepared. 
Return cards were enclosed for those who desired fur- 
ther information. 

In addition, it was deemed important to establish con- 
tacts with select business groups, difficult or impossible 
to reach by mailing pieces. Special exhibits were 
arranged in a leading hotel, so that executives and 
merchants who lunch at the hotel and groups who hold 
weekly or periodical meetings could learn of condition- 
ing through its actual operation. An installation was 
made in a private dining room at the hotel, the hotel 
cooperating with a leading manufacturer. Another 
installation, through similar cooperation was made in 
a suite of three guest rooms. For a period of two 
weeks, invitations were sent to organizations and to indi- 
viduals to inspect and to enjoy these rooms. A special 
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pamphlet was mailed to those on the credit-card list of 
the hotel as well as the selected list as above. 

In addition to this, whenever possible, short talks on 
air conditioning were made, in many cases supplemented 
by a showing of slides demonstrating the advantages of 
air conditioning from the user’s point of view. In each 
case, the audience were urged to visit the exhibits. 
After the meetings and during all hours when visitors 
were expected, an air-conditioning engineer was present 
to explain equipment and answer questions on the con- 
ditions in the rooms. 

After the demonstration period was over, both the 
private dining room and the three guest rooms were 
turned back to the hotel and the equipment was at the 
service of regular guests of the hotel. The private 
dining room became a favorite meeting place for many 
important committee gatherings and many chairmen and 
members who attended these meetings stated, voluntarily, 
that it would have been impossible to accomplish the 
results they did or to hold the groups together for so 
long a period of time if it had not been for the cool, 
comfortable atmosphere. 

To further promote the use of the guest rooms, the 
distributor who cooperated in the installations of his 
equipment, circularized physicians in the city who spe- 
cialize in the treatment of hay fever and other allergic 
diseases and suggested that patients be sent to these 
rooms for a period of two hours to an entire day or 
more, in order that they might experience the comfort 
and the relief that cooled, dehumidified and filtered air 
gave them. 


A considerable number of patients availed themselves 
of this opportunity and some direct sales were made 
as a result of this promotion. 

The total number of installations made during 1933 
(to September 30th) was seventy-seven, as compared to 
forty-four in 1932. Included in this total is a completely 
conditioned women’s apparel store with four floors and 
basement cooled. A number of specialty shops installed 
equipment for this purpose and thirty-six of these in- 
stallations were in residences. 

The Frigidaire Corporation to date has been the leader 
in sales. One reason is that they were the first to place 
an organized sales force in the field, another is that they 
have used proven specialty selling methods from the 
start. A third important factor was that they were able 
to make prompt deliveries and installations and give good 
service. 

The Frigidaire air-cooling division acted through a 
department set up by the local distributor and special 
salesmen of three metropolitan dealers. This setup sold 
14 of the 44 jobs in 1932 (32 per cent of the total) 
and 41 of the 77 jobs sold in 1933 (53 per cent). The 
trend toward domestic sales is shown by the analysis of 
Frigidaire sales. In 1932 only 36 per cent of sales were 
domestic, while in 1933 nearly 85 per cent were for 
residences. 

The Carrier Products Corporation, a merchandising 
subsidiary of the Carrier Engineering Corporation, 
appointed the Sears & Piou, Inc., as dealer. This dealer 
had a very successful first season, selling perhaps the 
outstanding installation sold in the territory during the 
season, the Kline’s, Inc., installation. This is the first 
large store in the city and one of the first in the country 
to be completely air conditioned. Other important in- 
stallations were made in restaurants, a tap room, hotel 
lobby and in other places. 

(Please turn to 58) 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC DEDICATES 
NEW INSTITUTE AT NELA PARK 


Owen D. Young and T. K. Quinn at Ceremony 


HE dedication, on December 22nd, 

of the General Electric Institute at 
Nela Park definitely marks a turning 
point in the electric appliance and light- 
ing industry. It may possibly, even 
probably, mark a turning point in re- 
covery and signal a new drive to 
prosperity. 

For the story of American business 
is a story of recoveries from depres- 
sion; it is punctuated by mountainous 
waves of building and buying. First 
it was canals, then steam railroads, then 
electric, then automobiles, then radio. 
There were many lesser waves such as 
canned goods, gas ranges, silk stockings, 
porcelain bath rooms, movie shows, 
hard roads, wired homes. Fantastic 
fortunes were made—and lost—in some 
of these operations, but the point to 
note is that they created or contributed 
to employment and prosperity, they 
were based upon nation-wide purchas- 
ing, and this purchasing was in turn 
based upon the insatiable American yen 
for better, easier, more luxurious 
living. To repeat that the luxuries of 
yesterday are the necessities of today is 
very trite—but also very true. That 
is what has made and will make 
prosperity, and that is what many of 
those who attended the dedication of 
General Electric Institute sensed may 
well happen in our business. 

There is nothing revolutionary about 
the General Electric Institute except its 
thoroughness and showmanship. Quinn, 
Daily and Zimmerman have the flare 
for dramatizing such drab utilities as 
calroid heating units and top-hat gas 
compressors. Ward Harrison, Boynton, 
Barnes and the rest who have charge 
of lighting are not so fortunate in this 
respect, being held in check by engineer- 
ing tradition, but the lighting boys now 
have the intriguing  illuminometer 
gadget, so the score is about even. 

This Institute is simply a glorified 
lighting and appliance display room— 
a luxurious but very comfortable lobby: 
to the right a couple of model kitchens, 
a sort of combination dining room- 
living room amazingly lighted, a small 
auditorium equipped for group meet- 
ings: to the left displays of commercial 
and industrial lighting, signs, flooding, 
applications which give even the 
smartest contractor, fixtureman or utility 
man a long view into the lighting 
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his high position in world affairs as 
well as electrical affairs—the instinct 
and temptation is to dress him up in a 
brass hat, which doesn’t fit him at all 
because he is as comfortable as a pair 
of carpet slippers. 

The gist of his talk was that there 
are fundamentally but three rooms in 


JUST BEFORE THE SPEECHES 


Left to right: T. W. Frech, vice-president in charge of Incandescent 
Lamp Dept., Mr. Young, and T. K. Quinn, vice-president in charge 
of sales 


future; then the cellar with its im- 
maculate laundry and equally immac- 
ulate and dignified heating plant. 
Nothing revolutionary, I repeat, ex- 
cept that it is so well done. 

The chairs in the auditorium are not 
folding slat-work borrowed from an 
undertaker; they are soft and roomy 
as the favorite easy chair in your own 
home. The model kitchen is not a mere 
display of appliances; it is the business 
headquarters of the housewife, with 
desk and phone, shelves for her culinary 
library, guest chairs for callers, every 
accessory and working convenience at 
the finger tips. The furnishings and 
decorations are modern but not mod- 
ernistic; they are cheery, softly but 
adequately illuminated. I cannot imagine 
such a kitchen ever smelling of onions. 

The dedication was attended by many 
notables of the industry, as was to be 
expected. Owen D. Young was the 
announced speaker, though Ted Quinn, 
Crawford (new president of Cleveland 
Tiluminating Company) and Charles 
Francis Coe orated a bit. But Mr. 
Young stole the show. It is difficult to 
speak of this man casually because of 


every home, no matter what the size of 
that home may be—the kitchen, the bed- 
room and the setting room. Yes, he 
referred to it as “setting” room, em- 
phasizing the homeliness of its purpose. 
He told of the home of his youth—the 
refrigerator a swinging shelf in the 
cellar, the range a sizzling wood- 
burner, the illumination coal oil lamps. 
Then he spoke of present home equip- 
ment and visioned some of the tremen- 
dous possibilities of the future. It was 
a swell talk, and everybody there felt 
honest pride in the fact that we of this 
industry have done and can do so much 
for the comfort and happiness of the 
nation’s homes. He made us feel like 
little Boy Scouts, with a record of 
good deeds done and more to come. Do 
not sneer cynically at this. John W. 
Love of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, who is an extremely hard-boiled 
business commentator, commenting on 
the dedication remarked that “they 
(G.E.) have in combination an industry 
whose future can well be grander than 
the automobile has been.” 

Young made us realize that this is 
true. F. B. R., Je. 
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The Hotels Statler 


Join the 


( ith 


foews 2.50 


Full page ads such as these are 
beiny run in the Saturday Eve- 
P ning Post and newspapers 
pair of eye 
The 
tr 
papers 
t 
" th. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Ichieved by the use of the SICHT-METER, 


seience’s newest aid to adequate illumination 


the vt the writing desk 
ver the easy chair at the bed 
heal ewer the bathroom murror 


In true Statler fashion. we guaranter 
ertify it to he 
atmtple ind we di splay the certifi 


thes lighting 


cals m 

The time has come to recognta 
eve-comfort dlumination as a vital 
feature of the modern hotel room, 
You will reeall that Hotels Statler 


were first to recognize and lo puoncet 


s long beet of these vital features: 
the te hat! th ry “ 
ng ice-wal ca 
j lamp. full-length mirror 
mfortable bed with ianer “pong 
hair mattress, free radic recep 
m im every room, free moro 


at 3.00 


Atlwars 


. 


Stan at 2.50 


ing newspaper under the door. 


We have 


active 


pioneered many dix 
features, too fea 


tures that are today classed as real 


reforms; such as the elimination of 
unsolicited tip-secking attentions 
in public washrooms; removal of 


surcharges from the articles sold 


at lobby cigar stands and news- 
stands; banishment of the hat- 
check tip at the entrance to our 
puble restuarants 
New we take another forward step 
pioneer another guest comfort! 


us when you're in a 
Test this newest Statler 
certified lighting. Ve 
kind to those eves of yours you'll 
never get another pair! 


HOTELS STATLER 


SM. 


aT 250 


" York Lt. ylvania) 


Stam 3.50 


NOW WE ADD C salefjed. Lighting 


TO THE LONG LIST OF DISTINCTIVE STATLER FEATURES ! 


THIS IS THE 
SIGHT-METER 


The illumination of every guest 
room in every Statler is certified 
to be ample (eertiheate dis- 


played in the room) as follows: 


at center of room—ample for 
reading normal print, as registered on the 
Sight meter 

Liuminanon at bedhead—ample tor read 
ing fine peut. as registered on the Sighs 
meter. 

Llaminatwn at bathroom mirror —ample for 
close viewal work, as registered on the 
Seght-meter 

Hlamsnation at wating table —ample for 
reading fine print, as registered oo the 
Saght-meter 

illumination ower easy chair — ample for 
treading normal priat, aa registered on the 


Sight-meter. 


Every guest room in every Statler is 
regularly checked with the Sight meter 
. to keep its lighting ample. 
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By Frank B. Rae, Jr. 


T was Tom Sawyer, I believe, who sold the white- 
washing concession to his boy friend. Sam Clemens, 
Mark Twain to you, was the narrator of this epic. It 
seems that Tom’s Aunt Amelia insisted that he should 
‘ do over” the front fence of a Saturday morning when 
a very special ball game was scheduled, and so Tom 
is discovered sloshing whitewash when the teams tromp 
by on their way to the ball field 

Whacha doin’?” inquired the inevitable inquirer. 

Whitewashin’,” responded Tom. 

* Woncher Aunt Amelia letcher play ball?” 

“ Don’t want t’ play ball—ruther whitewash.” 

* Dew teli! Mean ter say you'd ruther whitewash’n 
play ball?” 

“ Ruther whitewash one little teeny pickit on ‘is fence 
‘n play ball all day.” 

* Dew tell! Say, Tom, how ‘bout lettin’ me white- 
wash th’ next pickit ?” 

Nope.” 

“Give you a agate fer th’ chancet t’ whitewash th’ 
whole fence.” 

Tom Sawyer considered this proposition and finally 
agreed to sell the whitewash job for two agates. 

Immediately there was an uproar. The others wanted 
a few pickets apiece to whitewash. They also had agates 
for wampum. 

To brief it, the one who bought the concession for 
two agates sold out for six. 

“T thought to first you wuz crazy,” remarked Tom 
Sawyer as they sat together in the shade and watched 
the others work. 

“ Crazy like a bird dog,” said the kid. 

Something very like that is happening in the lighting 
business. Faced with the stern necessity of rebuilding 
load, of refilling empty sockets, replacing decrepit fix- 
tures and shades and portables, and raising the standards 
of illumination generally, we in the lighting industry 
have adopted Tom Sawyer’s strategy and are letting 
certain efficient outsiders pay handsomely for the privi- 
lege of doing this work for us. And now we find that 
they’re making money at it. 

The spectacular example of how the Tom Sawyer 
system is working is that of the Statler Hotel organ- 
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F. A. McKowne 
President, Hotels Statler 


ization. On their own inititative, at their own expense, 
the Hotels Statler have organized and are operating the 
greatest program of lighting education this world has 
ever seen. 

What Statlers have done is this. They have selected 
the five key points in each guest room—center of the 
(Please turn to page 50) 


sales methods 


TALK SLOWLY 


Telephone selling demands 
that you study your words 
like an actor 


A 100 to 1 shot at the Tia Juana 

racetrack has just about as much 
chance to come in a winner as a sales- 
man who attempts to do his stuff by 
telephone, records show, Why, in a 
land that is literally a network of wires, 
the successful telephone worker has had 
so little luck is a mystery. 

“I think the trick lies in making the 
voice carry the entire personality,” says 
F. R. Wingerter, salesmanager of the 
Scott-Fetzer Company in Chicago, who 
day in and day out follows up the ac- 
tivity of a score of salesmen by phone. 

Here is his system, summed up: 

1. Take it easy, articulate clearly and 
slowly. 

2. Conceal the nature of your propo- 
sition until you’ve had a chance to build 
up a desirable mental picture in the 
mind of your prospect. 

3. Get over the “this is specially for 
you” idea. Make the prospect feel what 
she is getting is tailormade. 

Good old Anglo-Saxon words that 
paint a picture are best to use. Doubt- 
ful ones should be looked up in the 
dictionary. Lines should be uttered as 
naturally as an actor speaks them— 
with the phrasing, the emphasis in the 
right place. Practicing reading out 
loud is a great help to telephone sell- 
ing, Mr. Wingerter thinks. : 

Here’s how Mr. Wingerter makes a 
telephone call on an unknown prospect: 
“You probably don’t know me. My 
name is Wingerter, and I am with the 
L. Fish Furniture Company. We are 
advertising a line of household equip- 
ment. You're not in the market you 
say? That doesn’t matter at all. I am 
going to be in your block today and 
would like to show it to you. What is 
it? Well, it’s a piece of convertible 
equipment that we are advertising. As 
you know, our firm has to spend money 
advertising and can do it in the news- 
papers or by sending out men to show 
the merchandise itself. You’re not buy- 
ing anything? Well, we will get along 
fine on that score. I would just like 
to show it to you. What time will you 
be home? 

Closing by telephone 


Mr. Wingerter’s firm sells vacuum 
cleaners. Drilled into the outside sales- 
man is the rule never to offer the top 
price allowance on the old cleaner. Five 
dollars is offered, and naturally the 
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PLEASE 


F. R. WINGERTER OF SCOTT-FETZER CO. 


“You probably don’t know me...” 


prospect demurs. Then the salesman 
goes through a routine. “Our vice 
president, Mr. Wingerter, is in town 
this week and if I can get a chance to 
talk to him I might get him to do me 
a favor. He knows I’m in a contest. 
I can’t promise anything, but I’d like to 
try to see if I can’t get permission to 
make you a better allowance.” Where- 
upon the salesman, in the presence of 
the prospect, calls the office, and is 
scolded by Mr. Wingerter for bother- 
ing him at his desk. The salesman ex- 
plains his anxiety to stand well in the 
contest. After some coaxing he con- 
sents to say a few words to the prospect. 
Here they are: 

“Mr. H. says he has shown you our 
equipment, Mrs. Blank. What do you 
think of it? (business of listening for 
a reply). How do you like the way it 
holds the dust? Fine. That’s what I 
think. I don’t think we have ever car- 
ried an appliance that performs so well 
as this machine does. We have handled 
every kind of merchandise, and it just 
about simmers down to this make. Have 
you ever been a customer of ours? Mr. 
H. has told you he is in a contest. I 
know that I'd like to help him. Sup- 
pose I could arrange it so that you 
could have your cleaner on unusually 
easy payments. You think the trade-in 
(Business of 


allowance is too, low?” 
registering surprise. ) 
“Well, I tell you how it is, Mrs. 
Blank, you know that there is nothing 
What we 


we can do with old cleaners. 


allow on them just has to come off the 
price. If we boosted our price we 
could make a larger offer for your old 
cleaner, but that wouldn’t be getting 
either of us anywhere. We know most 
people want to get the lowest possible 
price. I know Mr. H. is trying hard to 
get somewhere in the contest. I am 
glad to help him if I can. I'll tell you 
what I'll do. If you will keep this con- 
fidential—if you will agree not to let 
this fact get about the neighborhood, 
I think I can make you a proposition. 
Suppose I have him allow you $7.50, 
instead of $5. I’m just going to ask 
one thing of you—that is, you be a good 
booster for him, and help him get some 
other business in the neighborhood. All 
right—now if you will call Mr. H. to the 
telephone I'll instruct him how to make 
out the order so it will come especially 
to my attention. (To the salesman, he 
repeats the same message. ) 


Calling a bluff 


Outside salesmen are continually 
running into prospects who do not wish 
to take time to hear the proposition, 
and resort to bluffing to evade the issue. 
Commonest is the statement, “My hus- 
band is out of work. We can’t buy any- 
thing.” 

“What kind of work does your hus- 
band do?” asks the salesman. “Our 
company has been hiring some men. 
Perhaps if I could talk to him I can 
help him line up something. May I 
step in? Is he home?” 
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sales methods 


Another type of prospect attempts to 
cut off conversation by declaring “We 
just bought a new Dandy vacuum 
cleaner.” 

“Is that so?” comments the salesmen. 
“I’ve heard so much about that model. 
May I see what it looks like?” 

“Oh, it’s over at mother’s,” 
the prospect. 

“Did you buy it together ?” 

Here the prospect will see that she 
is being led into something. Nine times 
out of ten she will admit “No, it belongs 


replies 


to mother.” By this time the salesman 
knows the family has not bought a new 
cleaner and is deep enough in conver- 
sation to show his make. 

Women commonly misrepresent the 
age of their old cleaner, hoping to get 
a better trade-in allowance. One of 
the errors the salesman can make, is 
after hearing a woman say the old 
cleaner is only three years old, to dis- 
pute this when he sees it. By taking 
a step towards the kitchen, with the 
remark, “May I see the cleaner you are 


WAGE ASSIGNMENTS CREEP 
INTO TIME PAYMENT SALES 


Small down payments make 
merchants lean toward 
greater protection in con- 
tracts 


AKING a tip from the small loan 

companies, many electrical dealers 
are beginning to have wage assignment 
clauses written into their sales contracts 
in states where this is legal. Unsettled 
conditions of employment, the increased 
number of ‘skips’ and smaller down pay- 
ments have fostered the belief that a 
stronger toehold on the customer is 
necessary, particularly with trade from 
poorer districts. 

While impossible to use in silk stock- 
ing neighborhoods, the statement, “this 
doesn’t mean anything if you intend to 
pay for this article,” is usually effective 
in answering any question that comes 
up in closing sales. 

The plan has worked out most suc- 
cessfully where the following method is 
pursued: 

1. Find out when signing a contract 
the date of the customer’s pay day. Al- 
ways make payments fall on the follow- 
ing day, regardless of whether it is the 
middle of the month or not. 

2. Keep a tickler file and five to ten 
days ahead of the payment mail a post- 
card notice that it is coming due. 

3. Five days past due, a telephone call 
or letter should be mailed to the cus- 
tomer with this information: “We have 
not received your time payment due 
.... day and respectfully call your at- 
tention to the fact that this should be 
taken care of.” 

4. If this fails another telephone call 
or letter is sent three days later with 
the following information: “No reply 
has been received to our request tha‘ 
you take care of your payment due the 

.. now past due. This is to ask that 
you telephone at once or give us a reply 
by return mail.” 
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5. If a customer fails to respond a 
carbon notice of wage assignment is 
mailed to him. This is a formal blank. 

6. Three days later the matter is taken 
out of the hands of the gir] in the office, 
and turned over to a collector who 
makes the first trip out of the house on 
the matter, calling on the employer to 
serve the wage assignment in person. 

While this is often mailed, one firm 
highly successful in making collections 
insists that the policy of sending the 
collector to serve the assignment in 
person is the best strategy to get quick 
action. Nine times out of ten, it is found, 
the employer promptly calls the man into 
the front office, states that he doesn’t 
want anything to do with the matter 
and orders the man to settle the affair 


using 
produce it. 

It is a serious error, declared Mr. 
Wingerter, to comment on how old it 
really is. His line of attack is some- 
thing like this. “This cleaner is one 
of the older ones, isn’t it? I imagine 
you have had some fine service out of 
it. I don’t blame a woman for want- 
ing to get as much wear as she can 
out of an appliance. This has been a 
mighty good buy for you.” And so on, 
in praise of the old model. 


The housewife will usually 


then and there. Before his boss, collec- 
tions are easy and there is little need 
to go further with the wage assignment. 

In no case has a firm serving a wage 
assignment had any more trouble with 
a customer on the matter, it has been 
found. 


ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 
EXHIBITS SOUGHT 
BY MUSEUMS 


IVE American museums have re- 

quested displays from the Central 
Station Exhibit at the Century of 
Progress exposition, according to E. W. 
Lloyd, chairman of the committee. 

Whether “Electricity at Work” will 
be shown in the 1934 Fair depends on 
what action is taken by the operating 
companies which financed the 1933 


venture. 


| 


“It’s up to you to take care of that debt, Big Boy,” says the boss. 
“I’m not interested. You fellows fix it up now.” 
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protection against theft. 


“Tienes: is a story of a life-saver who saw the 
waves sweeping a woman swmmer away from the 
shore, and merely tossed her a cake of soap. 
“What was the idea of throwing her that soap?” de- 

manded a bystander. 

“Oh, to wash her back,” replied the life-saver. 

The business of operating a fleet of coin-metered 
washing machines can take on an equally double mean- 
ing. With a pencil and a piece of paper, the idea can 
resolve itself into the prettiest pipe dream imaginable. 
In real life, no such luck. The hard-bitten operator 
finds a profit, but one he must go after. 


Fifty to Eighty Collections a Day 


NY electrical dealer with a hankering for putting out 
a few machines should remember that the whole 
operation must pivot around the number of collections 
than can be made in a day. If he does it himself, he 
should know that from fifty to eighty a day is the limit 
and the machines must be visited once a week. If he 
employs help to do it, he must have from 400 to 450 
machines in paying locations to make investment profit- 
able. By checking up the number of 16-apartment 
buildings and over in his bailiwick, he can figure just 
how big his opportunity is in this field. For rental 
washers in apartments of less size are not profitable. 
Fabulous returns which set the washer industry talk- 
ing at the start of coin operation are possible only from 
a few choice locations. Once the cream is off the bottle, 
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The owner's name on the coin operated washer is a big 


Do’s and Don’ts of 


Pipe Dreams of 
Easy Profits are 

Shaking Down 
to Solid Realities 


in the Business 


of Operating 
Coin-Metered 
W ashers 


the average collection per location runs around $3 per 
machine per month, in the opinion of several operators 
talked to by ELectricaAL MERCHANDISING. 

However, with an average investment of $50 per ma- 
chine complete (coin-meters run from $7.50 to $18) 
this $3 per month return makes it possible to have a 
profitable business, provided extravagant management 
is avoided. 


Reserve Necessary 


NE of the pitfalls often overlooked by operators is 

failure to set up a reserve from each machine’s earn- 
ings for possible theft. Loss of sixteen washing machines 
by one operator, ten by another, eight by another, in a 
year’s time indicates that picking up an isolated machine 
is an easy job for amateur thieves. Since it is impos- 
sible to obtain theft insurance, small operators are creat- 
ing reserves from 24 to 3 per cent of the earnings to 
cover just such emergencies. Chaining one leg of the 
washer to the basement wall helps to reduce this pilfer- 
ing. Painting the dealer’s name all over the tub is an- 
other protection, it has been found, as the amateur 
thieves have a paint job on their hands before they can 
dispose of their stolen property. Listing the names of 
tenants in each building where a machine is placed ai- 
fords an easy way to trace the guilty party, in most cases, 
where a machine turns up missing. Most thefts are 


reported around May 1 or October 1, the national mov- 
ing days. 
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By T. F. Blackburn 


The lesser evil of rental washer operation is the pil- washings). Apartments are too hard to rent and the coin 

fering of coin boxes. To have 40 or 50 boxes broken washer too big a help to permit any graft springing up. 

into in a year’s time is a common experience. One Coin meter washer operation is not a gold mine, but 

dealer reported only one robbery, but that was an excep- it looks like a nice little business with a trade which 

tion. Prompt collections to reduce the possible “take’’ would never be prospects for washer sales. 

to a few quarters is the greatest protection against thiev- The main thing to rember is that it must be a closely 

ing boys. They will not undertake a difficult job if they supervised service with moderate but regular profits for ( 

know there is little to be obtained. Construction of coin the careful operator. It is obvious, of course, that the \ 

boxes in such a way that opening them will not destroy metered washer market presents an interesting oppor- 

the meter will cut down loss, some operators state. tunity for all dealers with washing machines on their 
Personal liability insurance is a necessity with a fleet floors. Like the apartment house refrigerator it is a 

of machines. An operator with 500 washers told Etec- chance for multiple sales. 

TRICAL MERCHANDISING he had five dam- 

age suits in a year, resulting from alleged ) 

injuries. In each case the prompt action 

of the insurance company in paying hos- 

pital bills running from $15 to $50 took 

care of the matter. He would not dare 


operate without this insurance, he said. Warm. 
Mechanical Supervision COl N ETE 


EPAIRS on rented washing machines ” WASHER 
run from 90 cents to $1 a machine per Xp, $25) R 
year, it has been found. One dealer pays Meter 
75 cents per service call to his men, plus 
gasoline for his car. Experience tables 
now beginning to take shape advise figur- 
ing depreciation at the rate of from 14 per 
cent a month to 20 per cent a year. While 
it is believed that many of the washers 
will do much better than this, nevertheless 
a high write-off is advisable. 


ated © 
for TW The mar thine 
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When a fleet of coin-operated washers 
gets too big for an electrical dealer to take . 
care of himself, it has been found a work- 
able plan to pay a collector and new busi- PR eee 
ness man 6 cents per collection, plus gaso- 
4 line and tires. Some operators work their ! 
. men on a flat salary. + 
Added to the “do’s” and “don'ts” of 
A washer operation is advice to make all ar- 
- rangements for installation with the owners 
‘ of buildings and not with the real estate 
. agent or janitor. To building owners, a 
coin washer service is an _ added at 
e (aches deop. Feast two <* Caution in 
rental feature. It is the first conven- 
ience that owners had ever seen which CHIC 
cost them nothing. Since owners of private Can ICAGO COIN: METER c 
washers generally use house current to 
° tate Service Cait ' 
f operate their machines most fleet operators 
t pay nothing to the building owners for 
electricity, since it merely means routing I 
: all washing through one machine instead ! 
" of many. The idea of tipping janitors Instruction cards and demonstrations are used to teach 
also is passing out (save for a few free patrons how to operate washers. ; 
it 
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1934 


alesmen 


will mean money in the pocket for the appliance 


man who re-trains to sell under new conditions. 


FTER spending four years in the Wilderness, we 
A exvtanc salesmen are about to be ushered into 
the Promised Land. Verily! the upswing is upon 

us. 

Forces of world recovery are at work. By separate 
means and in different ways, the important countries are 
reconstructing their economic lives. England, France, 
Germany and United States show parallel progress—and 
don’t make the mistake of failing to see how that affects 
your chances to sell in 1934. 

Furthermore, the headlines in the Chicago Tribune 
which were 80 per cent negative at the beginning of 1933 
from the business standpoint, have now turned 75 per 
cent positive. And the American mind is controlled by 
what it reads in the papers. Buoyant hope is replacing 
the deadening fears that have repressed buying desires 
for many a moon. ! 

Still further, the help wanted advertisements in New 
York, Newark, Detroit (of all places), Milwaukee, Des 
Moines, New Orleans and 86 other major cities have 
been increasing for the past two months. 

And, believe it or not, the chart of debits to individual 
accounts in Federal Reserve Banks (an index that re- 
flects the total content of business activity) has not 
failed to pass the month earlier in its relationship to 
normal (ten-year monthly average) since July, 1932. 

So I might continue with incontrovertible evidence that 
fundamental improvement is being forged which, praise 
God, will make it possible for us to hear the merry tinkle 
of well-earned commissions in our jeans next year— 
enough to buy a mighty lot of things we’ve gone with- 
out. 

The American housewife for the next few years will 
bank the family savings in comforts for her home; she’s 
learned a lesson about placing a rainy-day-reserve in 
banks, in stocks and real estate. She will much rather 
own goods than money in 1934. Home appliances are 
the one investment which pay for themselves, cannot be 
frozen or destroyed, and which can be used and enjoyed 
no matter what happens. Yes, sir! We're going to have 
the chance to sell a lot of things in 1934. 

Most of the old-owned electric appliances are at the 
point of irreparable breakdown. The old vacuum cleaner 
won't even whiz any more. The old radio let’s out a 
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The first of a series of articles for the salesman 


raucous clatter when dialed to local stations. 
of the old family washing machine has become corroded 


The tub 


with rust. Almost everything the average family owns 
is so dilapidated as to be damaging to family pride. 
We're going to enjoy a new prosperity replacing this 
worn-out, old-fashioned stuff. 

Some 8,000,000 radios, 10,000,000 kitchen ranges, 
5,000,000 vacuum cleaners 4,000,000 washing machines, 
5,000,000 electric toasters and 28,500,000 other minor 
electric appliances (an average of one to a home) need 
replacing. The need is so great that many of the old 
stabilized industries from which we earned juicy sales 
incomes in their heydays, have now been thrown back 
into expansion cycles. For example, there is a greater 
waiting market for automobile replacement, with an 
already cultivated need, than the total sales opportunity 
between the years 1921 and 1925. And that goes for 
almost everything ! 

1934 will be a great year for you and me, as specialty 
salesmen, if we get organized to make it so. Don’t think 
that we can sell in the same old way. New finesse, new 
strategy and new tactics are required. Those who attempt 
to get ahead on methods successful before 1929 will 
find themselves in a permanent retreat. Buying conditions 
have changed. 

The 1929 housewife had a full pocketbook and spent 
recklessly compared with now. An entirely different type 
of persuasion is required to charm her 1934 dollar away. 
Furthermore, many profit-starved companies in deflated 
industries, hungry for earnings, are beginning to train 
their sales organizations for effective resales operation 
that will make your competition much tougher than be- 
fore. Finally, N.R.A. influences are throwing sales 
emphasis away from price and towards use values so 
that in 1934 we will really have to sell. Let’s become 
prepared to win. Let’s adopt the unconquerable urge. 
Let’s get excited about the big fight for a larger personal 
share of this re-awakened 1934 buying! 

* 
ECENT research proves that the average buyer will 
look at 3.1 automobiles, 2.9 radios, 2.6 washing ma- 
chines, 1.9 refrigerators and 2.4 vacuum cleaners before 
making a final purchase. This tendency toward com- 
parative-shopping has become very pronounced during 
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By G. E. Stedman * 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING believes 
that every appliance salesman faces the pleasant 
task of retraining himself to perform better under 
the new consumer conditions of 1934. Former 
experience is largely useful today in showing us 
what not to do. The editor has asked me to pro- 
vide one article each month, each dealing with the 
one most salient practical point necessary in doing 
an effective 1934 selling job. - 

The trouble with most courses in salesmanship 
is that they are academic, complicated, out-of-date 
or difficult to apply. You find yourself in front 
of the prospect trying to remember the rules rather 
than to have attention focused on selling. I shall 
attempt to avoid all this. 

Furthermore, successful selling does not depend 
upon how one parts his hair, or if one smiles at 
the right moment, or if one masters some intricate 
phrenological system of judging prospects. We 
will leave all that hackneyed drivel out. 

It is my intention to provide the kernel of one 
dominant idea on 1934 salesmanship, field-tested 
and practical, which you can easily understand, 
expand and apply in such manner as to win in- 
creased selling efficiency immediately. And if I 
don’t do that, you ought to write me to quit wast- 
ing my time. 

Finally, in this prefacing explanation, let me say 
that these articles will deal with suggestions ap- 
ore to the sale of all major electric appliances 

inside and outside the store. So let’s get at it. 
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the depression. The successful specialty salesman must 
keep ever in mind the other products the prospect will 
look at, as well as his own. 

The one product most likely to win and easiest to sell 
is that which has some vital difference in mechanism, 
design, operative economy, convenience features, manu- 
facturer stability or dealer responsibility. And, in this 
habit of shopping comparison, that 1934 salesman who 
attempts to sell a product which does not possess some 
vital distinction capable of kindling prospect preference 
and making her feel dissatisfied in purchasing some other, 
is wasting his time. Don’t foredoom yourself to failure 
—choose a product to sell that can be demonstrated as 
giving a greater value than its competitors. 

The tough resistances of these depression years have 
developed inferiority complexes in all of us. Get rid 
of them. A Harvard professor placed gold fish in a 
bowl around whose entire circumference they swam un- 
restrained for weeks. Then the bowl was partitioned 
with glass and, accustomed to the wide orbit, the gold 
fish battered their heads against the glass until, at last, 
they became accustomed to the limited area and were 
contented to swim in the narrower circle. He then 
removed the partition and the fish, believing the same 
barrier there, continued their habit of restricted activity. 
That is what has happened to us. 

You and I swam big in the former prosperity. The 
partition of depression cramped our style. But the bar- 
riers have been removed. We can swim wide and free 
in 1934. Don’t let depression inferiorities hold you back. 
That’s the second important premise for success next 
year. 

There are 8,760 hours in a year of which the average 
salesman spends 5,110 sleeping, eating, playing; 1,040 
in non-productive Saturdays and Sundays; 210 in holi- 
days ; 100 on idle days ; 920 on the six hour day idea and 
420 between calls. Actually he spends only 920 hours 
of selling time in the presence of prospects! If he wants 
to earn $3,000 per year, he throws $3.35 away every time 
he wastes an hour. Work Saturdays, nights, hustle be- 
tween calls and shorten your interviews by planned 


*Mr. Stedman is vice president in charge of market planning 
oa Cramer-Krasselt Company advertising agency Milwaukee, 
s. 
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presentation. See the greatest number of people and tell 
them most effectively; making the maximum number of 
hours in the presence of the greatest number of pros- 
pects your constant rule. That is the third important 
premise for success in 1934, 


ET me now get at the single, dominant 1934 salesman- 
ship idea to be stressed in this particular article. It 
is admitted by all authorities that the drift of incomes 
is downward. Four of each five families (86.01 % in 
fact) have incomes of $2,000 or less. The news maga- 
zine, Time, in its survey, “Markets By Incomes,” shows 
that each 1,000 families at the $2,000 income level, have 
bought 55 electric refrigerators during the past 24 years 
while each 1,000 families of the $5,000 class have bought 
323. Data on other major appliances show the same con- 
dition. In other words, there is 16 times the chance that 
your 1934 appliance prospect will be in the $2,000 income 
class and less rather than in a higher one. 

Such prospects want all the home comforts but they 
buy more carefully. They have no money to waste. Of 
the 52,790,000 U. S. savings accounts, 70% average $379 
and less. In other words, the purchase of any major 
appliance usurps a major fraction of family savings or 
ties up the normal income “overage” above living ex- 
pense. Thus, you must prove to each 1934 prospect that 
the appliance you are selling is worth much more than the 
money paid for it. There was never a year when 
specific proof and sales justification were as important. 
You must organize your sales presentation to prove and 
justify all arguments conclusively. The time for generali- 
ties, assumptions, unsupported claims and loose sales 
talk has gone. 

* * * * 


HERE are six kinds of proof and the more you can 
bring all six to bear on each prospect, the more cer- 
tain you will be of your 1934 success. These are: 


(1) PROOF by SPECIFIC STATEMENT 
(2) PROOF by TEST 

(3) PROOF by DEMONSTRATION 

(4) PROOF by TESTIMONY 

(5) PROOF by REFERENCE 

(6) PROOF by TRIAL 


No matter what particular appliance you are selling, 
use as many forms of proof in your solicitation as pos- 
sible. It is impossible, herein, to delineate the way each 
of these should be handled. Your inventiveness will dic- 
tate. I can do no more than give you the clue. But be 
sure to organize your own visual selling exhibit to pro- 
vide overpowering proof of every claim to each pros- 
pect. Don’t wait for the manufacturer to do this—he’ll 


either not furnish it or it will be too general to have 
much localized value. 


Specific statements encourage believability. General 
assertions arouse doubt. Talk of specific people, mention 
specific figures, refer to specific tests in your 1934 
solicitations. 

Back up your claims of product superiority, feature 
advantages and operating economies by specific tests. 
Try to develop test data that shows the comparative- 
competitive advantage of the product you are selling. 
Breakdown tests, laboratory tests, institute approvals, 
marathon tests, inspection tests—use all available tests to 
prove the merit, the use-value and the lifetime satisfac- 
tion of your product. 


The most readily accepted proof is often sensory more 
than technical. Blue is blue by sight, rather than by the 
length of its prismatic ray. Seeing is believing. A 
demonstration to as many of the senses as possible is a 
profound source of proof. Instead of confining the 
demonstration merely to sight; work in feeling, hearing, 
tasting, smelling as much as possible. Get the prospect 
to actively participate in the demonstration. 


Testimony is important as a proof. The more profound 
the more authoritative, the more intimately connected the 
testimony is with the prospect’s experience; the more 
powerful it will be. Get letters from satisfied users. 
Prepare an accordion fold of your local owners’ list that 
you can pull out in front of the prospect. Back up each 
claim by the endorsement of some local testimony that 
the prospect can refer to if she desires. 


Reference is important as proof. The neighborhood 
mechanic, some recognized expert, a leading citizen, an 
important professor, are all respected sources of refer- 
ence. Make large use of their influence. 

Finally, do not neglect trial if you are permitted to use 
this powerful purchasing incentive. In a recent Daytona 
Beach case, a dealer placed 37 refrigerators out on a 
week’s trial and only one housewife permitted its re- 
moval. A fortnight later, she also bought. Actual use 
is the most convincing proof of all. If you are per- 
mitted to use it, do so. 

Muster these various forms of proof into a visual 
exhibit which the prospect may study, or into a series 
of acts which the prospect can participate in. By doing 
this, you will have given her a comparative pattern by 
means of which she will judge other buying possibilities 
and if the product you represent has the eminence it 
should, you will win a favorable verdict in nine of each 
ten solicitations. 

Planned selling in 1934 means only this—that you shall 
have the interest, patience and intelligence to dig a little 
deeper for the facts and then apply them. It is the 
opposite from the line of least resistance—and yet it is 
the easiest way to sell. 

Next month, I will deal with that very important 1934 
necessity—justifying the sale. 


BOTTLE WARMER 
BEGINNINGS 


thought 


of making an electric egg 
cooker using water as a liquid heater— 


from Hartford, Connecticut, had forty 
times more electric resistance than 


IKE another inventor who watched 

the kettle sing and got the idea of 

the steam engine, M. W. Hanks was 

observing the behavior of a faulty al- 

cohol stove when he caught the inspira- 

tion that led to the modern egg cooker 
and baby bottle warmer. 


“It was in 1913,” he relates, “I 
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like the water rheostats that we used 
in college days at the University of 
Wisconsin. That was, I believe, the 


first harnessing of the liquid conductor 
heater to time temperature cooking.” 
Water did not behave for Mr. Hanks 
as he expected. He found enormous 
differences in the electric conductivity 
of water from different cities. 


Water 


water from Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
Finally Mr. Hanks figured out a way 
to make liquid conductor heaters that 
would work anywhere in a practical 
manner and was suitable for egg 
cookers, bottle warmers, sterilizers, 
atomizers, vaporizers and all classes of 
steam generators. It is today seen in 
hospitals and homes everywhere. 
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What 


ve learned 


About 


elling 
Appliances 


By Francis X. Meehan 


President, Meehan Electric Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


hollers” is going to come off best in this appliance 

business. The experience of many years tells me 
that acquainting people with your business yields the best 
dividends. For my part, I established my retail outlet, 
and there is only one, in a part of St. Louis where I 
have become known. I take part in every civic move- 
ment in that section. And it is not a mere coincidence 
that my shop is opposite the neighborhood movie. I 
make it my job to see that everyone in the section in 
which I do business at least knows Frank Meehan and, 
incidentally, knows he is in the appliance business. And 
I’m going to try and keep the name Meehan so asso- 
ciated with electrical appliances that to think of one 
will provoke the thought of the other. I make it my 


[ my estimation the chap who “gets on the fence and 
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A portion of the Meehan Electric Company store in 
St. Louis. The accompanying article gives many of Mr. 
Meehan’s experiences in retailing appliances. At the left 
is Francis X. Meehan. 


job to be the authority on electrical appliances in that 
section of the city. 


Confidence Built Slowly 


OW the building up of this mutual confidence be- 

tween the dealer and the public, cannot be brought 
about in a day. But who goes in to this business for a 
day? Good will and confidence are not built in a day. 
Too many undertakings flounder because they start too 
big. No one becomes a big shot over night in any in- 
‘dustry. No one is lionized the first week he is in busi- 
ness. Promoters are the only ones to go into business 
for the purpose of getting out quickly. And it is safe 
to say a good appliance outlet cannot be built up by a 
promoter. 

A good idea to keep in mind when selling appliances 
is the thought that there are, figuratively, 101 devices 
to be sold every customer. Only by pleasing a customer 
when you sell one device will you be in position to sell 
him another. If you sting the customer once, or are not 
in a position to render service if required, there will be 
no next time for you to sell this customer. Furthermore, 
if you expect to cash in on the advertising and sales 
promotion work of some other dealer by cutting the 
price rather than putting forth an honest sales effort you 
will not last long either with the customer. 


Side Step Complaints 


AM of the firm opinion that selling appliances will 

make any man a good living but I insist this is so 
only if the individual is a real appliance dealer—willing 
to do his share. I have always believed that if one plans 
to stay in business in one district and merit the confi- 
dence of those with whom he comes in contact that it is 
up to the dealer to offer only those products for sale that 
he feels will do what is claimed for them. I have never 
been able to see any profit in spending time adjusting 
complaints that might be more profitably used in selling 
a toaster or vacuum cleaner. I early discovered that peo- 
ple want devices that work and will continue to work. 
Tinkering may be fine for the boy or the mechanically 
minded husband but it is tabooed by the housewife. [| 
make it a rule, before I take on the sale of any product 
to satisfy myself that it is strong where it needs to be 
strong, and otherwise able to withstand the service [| 

(Please turn to page 55) 
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The Hotels Statler Join the Light Parade (Continued from page 41) 


room, writing table, bathroom mirror, bed reading 
light and easy chair—and at each point have estab- 
lished a standard of lighting intensity deemed ade- 
quate in accordance with the new science of seeing. 
These intensities of periodically checked eyesight- 
meter and a certificate is posted in the room advis- 
ing guests that the lighting is, and is kept, ample. 

But they did not stop there. They proceeded to 
* merchandise” the fact that theirs are the first hotels 
in the world with “certified” guest room lighting, 
they call exclamatory attention to it by liberal and 
costly advertising, by exhibits and posters in their 
lobbies. Each floor clerk has a sightmeter in her 
reticule, or whatever it is that floor clerks use to hold 
their sacredest possessions, and any guest may have 
the lighting in any room checked upon request. They 
also conduct a lighting school for 7,000 employees. 


TATLERS are generally credited with having pion- 

eered many of the comforts and conveniences now 
common to first class hotels—the private bath with 
every room, the bed-head reading lamp, the morning 
paper under your door, free radio, circulating (also 
tipless) ice water, the abatement of the hat check 
racket—things which minimize annoyance and add to 
convenience and comfort. F. A. McKowne, president 
of the Statler organization, has long been convinced 
that better lighting also is a tremendously important 
comfort factor and should prevail in all guest rooms, 
but until the sightmeter came along he could figure 
no practicable method of establishing and maintain- 
ing standards, certainly no way whereby the right 
light could be merhandised to the guests. The little 
photronic cell was the solution to this problem and 
he seized it with characteristic intensity. 

Now, let’s consider for a moment what this in- 
novation means to the lighting industry. The six Stat- 
ler Hotels have about 7,000 guest rooms and every guest 
room is a practically complete home insofar as the active 
light sockets are concerned—general room illumination, 
reading lamp, desk lamp and light at the shaving mirror. 
So at one swipe Statler places absolutely correct and 
wholly adequate lighting in 7,000 “ homes.” Figure how 
long it would take a home service girl to do that. 

It is reasonable to suppose that each of these Statler 
“homes” is occupied by a different guest one day out 
of every five, so, roughly, presumably 500,000 different 
people a year are exposed to the effect of this lighting 
improvement. But note: these half million people are not 
permitted merely to bask peacefully in the comfort of the 
proper light provided; they are told about it and told 
about it emphatically, are invited to test it for themselves, 
they are given not only a demonstration of good home 
lighting but they are given printed and oral lessons in the 
art of illumination. In short, Statler is running a light- 
ing school which is attended by no less than 500,000 
pupils a year! 

And pause again to consider the type of “pupils” 
which attend these schools. They are, first, traveling 
salesmen who are everlastingly on the lookout for some- 
thing new to talk about: These lads, as everyone knows, 
are always running out of talk. Statler winds them up 
again, and for a few days at least they talk to the 
merchants and purchasing agents they visit about Stat- 
ler’s certified lighting, just as they talked for weeks and 
months about the free radio which these same hotels 
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supplied when radio was something to talk about. And 
then, in addition to the traveling salesmen guests are 
the merchants, manufacturers, school teachers attending 
their conventions, office executives, folks who are plan- 
ning to build new homes—the list is limitless, but all of 
them are people of the class which pays Statler a mini- 
mum of two-fifty for a night’s lodging. 

Now if that were all there is to the proposition we 
would simply give three cheers to keen Mr. McKowne 
for having the vision to see and the enterpise to grasp a 
timely merchandising opportunity, and let it go at that. 
But there is much more to this Tom Sawyer strategy 
than can be gathered beneath the roofs of Statler. Stat- 
ler led the way, but already many are following. 

A paint organization, for example, is selling its prod- 
uct to factories and commercial buildings on the basis of 
“seeing.” Again the little photronic cell scores an assist. 
But what is more interesting from our standpoint is 
that this paint outfit (and soon its competitors also) are 
selling the wastefulness of gloom, the need of better light 
for better sight. Similarly the makers of a patent 
window blind have completely revised and modernized 
their sales approach. The blind is no longer something 
to keep out glaring sunshine: it is a reflector and diffuser 
which aids the occupants of a room to see. And then 
there is the office building which whisper says will soon 
feature certified lighting as a rental argument. I suspect 
that the mafiagement of this building is headed by a 
gentleman who frequently and effectively uses the word 
“bologny ;” if IT am right in this, the lighting industry 
may confidently look forward to the very rapid adoption 
throughout the entire country of adequate office light- 
ing standards. 

And then what? Well, the lighting of trains is so 
atrocious that some body will be having a law one of 
these days. And then, think of bus lines! A single 
company alone operates over 6,000 units, and you 
can’t read twelve point type one any one of them after 
four p.m. And then, apartment houses: the competition 
for tenants is so keen that some bright management will 
soon be having certified lighting as they now have electric 
refrigeration and hot-and-cold janitor service. In the 
end, Mr. and Mrs. John Robinson Everyman will fall 
into step behind these public service organizations— 
educated upward in lighting as they have been educated 
upward in bath rooms and out-of-season foods and 
adequate heating. And all this will come about, not 
because the lighting industry itself sold the idea in a 
big way, but because Mr. F. A. McKowne had the 
vision and courage and hard business sense to see that 
he could make more money selling well lighted guest 
rooms than he could save by skimping on wattages and 
equipment. 


GOOD story is told about this determination of 

McKowne’s. I don’t vouch for it—it may not be 
true—but it’s a good story anyway. When he announced 
his program to a group of lighting men, Mr. McKowne 
is said to have said: “You can go back to your people 
and tell them that you have hooked a sucker.” 

Hooked a sucker, indeed! 

This man is crazy like a bird dog. He has taught 
us the value of what we have for sale. At a stroke 
and without price or fee he did as much for the market 
development of electric lighting and lighting equipment 
as our whole industry has done in fifteen years. 
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The McGraw Medal for co- 
operation—front and reverse. 


J. E. NORTH 


President, 
Electrical League 
of Cleveland 


C. E. MICHEL 


Sales Manager, 
Union Electric 
Light & Power Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


HROUGH his understanding of men, his genius for har- | THE face of handicaps which would have disheartened 


monizing interests, his skill in coordinating conflicting men or ordinary courage, he has now demonstrated the fine 


activities, his ingenuity in devising the means and methods for 
cooperation, his vision in creative planning, his good judgment 
and unfailing justice in his dealings with others, his fine spirit 
of personal cooperation, his unflagging courage and enthusiasm, 
his tireless energy and efforts, his inspiring confidence and opti- 
mism in the common enterprise and his enduring faith in the 
independent merchant as a fundamental factor in the distribu- 
tion of electrical appliances, he has broken down the barriers of 
tradition and prejudice and has attained an outstanding leader- 
ship. It has won him the loyal voluntary support of all branches 
of the local industry in St. Louis and the esteem and admiration 
of the entire electrical fraternity. 

In recognition of this distinguished contribution to the 
advancement of cooperation in the electrical industry, the judges 
have awarded to Mr. Michel the Medal and Purse for Coopera- 
tion for 1933 given under the James H. McGraw Award. 
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qualities of his leadership in carrying forward cooperative 
enterprise in Cleveland through the paralyzing fears of the 
worst year of the depression, with an expanded program and 
an increased effectiveness. Recognizing the demoralizing in- 
fluence of unemployment on the personnel of the industry, he 
organized courses in electrical merchandising and business man- 
agement, and set up classes in demonstrating and selling for 
housekeepers, unemployed men and women and sales people 
from local stores. This splendid record has been a service of 
vital aid and encouragement to the electrical fraternity of 
Cleveland and an inspiration to league work throughout the 
country. In recognition of this distinguished contribution to 
the advancement of cooperation in the electrical industry, the 
judges have awarded to Mr. North the Medal and Purse for 
Cooperation for 1933, given under the James H. McGraw 
Award. 
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The Hotels Statler Join the Light Parade (Continued from page 41) 


room, writing table, bathroom mirror, bed reading 
light and easy chair—and at each point have estab- 
lished a standard of lighting intensity deemed ade- 
quate in accordance with the new science of seeing. 
These intensities of periodically checked eyesight- 
meter and a certificate is posted in the room advis- 
ing guests that the lighting is, and is kept, ample. 

But they did not stop there. They proceeded to 
merchandise” the fact that theirs are the first hotels 
in the world with “certified” guest room lighting, 
they call exclamatory attention to it by liberal and 
costly advertising, by exhibits and posters in their 
lobbies. Each floor clerk has a sightmeter in her 
reticule, or whatever it is that floor clerks use to hold 
their sacredest possessions, and any guest may have 
the lighting in any room checked upon request. They 
also conduct a lighting school for 7,000 employees. 


TATLERS are generally credited with having pion- 

eered many of the comforts and conveniences now 
common to first class hotels—the private bath with 
every room, the bed-head reading lamp, the morning 
paper under your door, free radio, circulating (also 
tipless) ice water, the abatement of the hat check 
racket—things which minimize annoyance and add to 
convenience and comfort. F. A. McKowne, president 
of the Statler organization, has long been convinced 
that better lighting also is a tremendously important 
comfort factor and should prevail in all guest rooms, 
but until the sightmeter came along he could figure 
no practicable method of establishing and maintain- 
ing standards, certainly no way whereby the right 
light could be merhandised to the guests. The little 
photronic cell was the solution to this problem and 
he seized it with characteristic intensity. 

Now, let’s consider for a moment what this in- 
novation means to the lighting industry. The six Stat- 
ler Hotels have about 7,000 guest rooms and every guest 
room is a practically complete home insofar as the active 
light sockets are concerned—general room illumination, 
reading lamp, desk lamp and light at the shaving mirror. 
So at one swipe Statler places absolutely correct and 
wholly adequate lighting in 7,000 “ homes.” Figure how 
long it would take a home service girl to do that. 

It is reasonable to suppose that each of these Siatler 
“homes” is occupied by a different guest one day out 
of every five, so, roughly, presumably 500,000 different 
people a year are exposed to the effect of this lighting 
improvement. But note: these half million people are not 
permitted merely to bask peacefully in the comfort of the 
proper light provided; they are told about it and told 
about it emphatically, are invited to test it for themselves, 
they are given not only a demonstration of good home 
lighting but they are given printed and oral lessons in the 
art of illumination. In short, Statler is running a light- 
ing school which is attended by no less than 500,000 
pupils a year! 

And pause again to consider the type of “pupils” 
which attend these schools. They are, first, traveling 
salesmen who are everlastingly on the lookout for some- 
thing new to talk about: These lads, as everyone knows, 
are always running out of talk. Statler winds them up 
again, and for a few days at least they talk to the 
merchants and purchasing agents they visit about Stat- 
ler’s certified lighting, just as they talked for weeks and 
months about the free radio which these same hotels 
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supplied when radio was something to talk about. And 
then, in addition to the traveling salesmen guests are 
the merchants, manufacturers, school teachers attending 
their conventions, office executives, folks who are plan- 
ning to build new homes—the list is limitless, but all of 
them are people of the class which pays Statler a mini- 
mum of two-fifty for a night’s lodging. 

Now if that were all there is to the proposition we 
would simply give three cheers to keen Mr. McKowne 
for having the vision to see and the enterpise to grasp a 
timely merchandising opportunity, and let it go at that. 
But there is much more to this Tom Sawyer strategy 
than can be gathered beneath the roofs of Statler. Stat- 
ler led the way, but already many are following. 

A paint organization, for example, is selling its prod- 
uct to factories and commercial buildings on the basis of 
“seeing.” Again the little photronic cell scores an assist. 
But what is more interesting from our standpoint is 
that this paint outfit (and soon its competitors also) are 
selling the wastefulness of gloom, the need of better light 
for better sight. Similarly the makers of a patent 
window blind have completely revised and modernized 
their sales approach. The blind is no longer something 
to keep out glaring sunshine: it is a reflector and diffuser 
which aids the occupants of a room to see. And then 
there is the office building which whisper says will soon 
feature certified lighting as a rental argument. I suspect 
that the mafiagement of this building is headed by a 
gentleman who frequently and effectively uses the word 
“bologny ;” if IT am right in this, the lighting industry 
may confidently look forward to the very rapid adoption 
throughout the entire country of adequate office light- 
ing standards. 

And then what? Well, the lighting of trains is so 
atrocious that some body will be having a law one of 
these days. And then, think of bus lines! A single 
company alone operates over 6,000 units, and you 
can’t read twelve point type one any one of them after 
four p.m. And then, apartment houses: the competition 
for tenants is so keen that some bright management will 
soon be having certified lighting as they now have electric 
refrigeration and hot-and-cold janitor service. In the 
end, Mr. and Mrs. John Robinson Everyman will fall 
into step behind these public service organizations— 
educated upward in lighting as they have been educated 
upward in bath rooms and out-of-season foods and 
adequate heating. And all this will come about, not 
because the lighting industry itself sold the idea in a 
big way, but because Mr. F. A. McKowne had the 
vision and courage and hard business sense to see that 
he could make more money selling well lighted guest 
rooms than he could save by skimping on wattages and 
equipment. 


GOOD story is told about this determination of 

McKowne’s. I don’t vouch for it—it may not be 
true—but it’s a good story anyway. When he announced 
his program to a group of lighting men, Mr. McKowne 
is said to have said: “You can go back to your people 
and tell them that you have hooked a sucker.” 

Hooked a sucker, indeed! 

This man is crazy like a bird dog. He has taught 
us the value of what we have for sale. At a stroke 
and without price or fee he did as much for the market 
development of electric lighting and lighting equipment 
as our whole industry has done in fifteen years. 
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The McGraw Medal for co- 
operation—front and reverse. 


J. E. NORTH 
President, 
Electrical League 
of Cleveland 


C. E. MICHEL 


Sales Manager, 
Union Electric 
Light & Power Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


HROUGH his understanding of men, his genius for har- 

monizing interests, his skill in coordinating conflicting 
activities, his ingenuity in devising the means and methods for 
cooperation, his vision in creative planning, his good judgment 
and unfailing justice in his dealings with others, his fine spirit 
of personal cooperation, his unflagging courage and enthusiasm, 
his tireless energy and efforts, his inspiring confidence and opti- 
mism in the common enterprise and his enduring faith in the 
independent merchant as a fundamental factor in the distribu- 
tion of electrical appliances, he has broken down the barriers of 
tradition and prejudice and has attained an outstanding leader- 
ship. It has won him the loyal voluntary support of all branches 
of the local industry in St. Louis and the esteem and admiration 
of the entire electrical fraternity. 

In recognition of this distinguished contribution to the 
advancement of cooperation in the electrical industry, the judges 
have awarded to Mr. Michel the Medal and Purse for Coopera- 
tion for 1933 given under the James H. McGraw Award. 
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ie THE face of handicaps which would have disheartened 
men or ordinary courage, he has now demonstrated the fine 
qualities of his leadership in carrying forward cooperative 
enterprise in Cleveland through the paralyzing fears of the 
worst year of the depression, with an expanded program and 
an increased effectiveness. Recognizing the demoralizing in- 
fluence of unemployment on the personnel of the industry, he 
organized courses in electrical merchandising and business man- 
agement, and set up classes in demonstrating and selling for 
housekeepers, unemployed men and women and sales people 
from local stores. This splendid record has been a service of 
vital aid and encouragement to the electrical fraternity of 
Cleveland and an inspiration to league work throughout the 
country. In recognition of this distinguished contribution to 
the advancement of cooperation in the electrical industry, the 
judges have awarded to Mr. North the Medal and Purse for 
Cooperation for 1933, given under the James H. McGraw 
Award. 
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ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 


sold in this town Is a 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


OLUMBUS, WISCONSIN, a town of about 2500 
people, is typical of many G-E dealer communi- 

ties. G-E dealer Al Ledrowski of Columbus says that 
business is better than his most optimistic expecta- 
tions. Quoting from his letter, reproduced here, 
he adds—“‘to date we have sold 98 General Electric 
refrigerators which is a trifle less than half the number 
of all electric refrigerators sold in Columbus this far.” 


This a phot 
dealer Al Ledrowshi of 
Columbus, Wisconsin. 
Below ave pictures of £;; 
store and the complete G-E 
Kechen be bas on display. 


AL. LEDROWSKI ES 
Public preference for the G-E refrigerator is making 
money for Al Ledrowski. The G-E ensemble selling 
plan, featuring the General Electric Kitchen, is stepping 
up his sales and profits. He started small, working 
out of his garage. Now he is a successful merchant, 
doing a big, year ’round business. Hundreds of other 
G-E dealers are equally successful. 


Write for details of the 
G-E FRANCHISE 


General Electric invites dealers in open territories to 
write for details of the G-E Franchise. If you measure 
up to G-E standards, in 5 years you can sit down and 
dictate a letter to us that should be as good or better 
than the one Mr. Ledrowski has written. General 
Electric Company, Specialty Appliance Sales Depart- 
ment, Section DE1, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


ALL-STEEL REFRIGERATOR 
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The first 36 classes of the Kroger-Westing- 
house cooking schools were attended by more 
than 112,000 women—50 per cent increase over 
last year. The tie-up has been instrumental in 
closing many appliance sales. Above, part of 
the crowd at Muncie, Ind., waiting to be ad- 
mitted to the convention hall. 


Around the 
Electrical 


When the Los Angeles County Fair was held 
at Pomona, Cal., this attractive display of elec- 
tric ranges and appliances was one of the fea- 
tures. It was a cooperative exhibit staged by 
the manufacturers, the utilities and the local 
cookery councils. 


Inside and out, Byington Electric 
Co., (San Francisco) service cars are 
efficient affairs. When they go out 
they are equipped to fix anything, 
radio, appliance, lighting, or install 
outlets for appliances. Each truck is 
a service shop in itself, with stock 
charged against the driver-electrician, 
who collects and sells. Day and eve- 
ning service is provided the public on 
radio repairs and installation. 


Where the cooks of the next genera- 
tion are being taught electric cookery 
today—at the Marinano Guadalope 
Vallejo Junior High School, (Calif.) 
twelve Hotpoint ranges, a 45 cu.ft. 
electric refrigerator, and two G.E. 
water coolers and a lot of small appli- 
ances were installed. 
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know from past experience it will be expected to give. 


Why Work For Overhead? 


A of good hard working dealers are struggling 
because they have an overhead expense all out of 
proportion to their needs. Now what is the use of do- 
ing extra work to support an overhead that is not essen- 
tial? Elaborate overhead simply mean that more appli- 
ances have to be sold before profits can be taken out of 
the undertaking. One of the fundamentals then of 
good appliance merchandising is to keep the overhead 
in line with requirements. 

It may be well, to point out some of the principles and 
methods which have been set up for the conduct of my 
business. Some of the commandments formulated are: 

(1) No demonstrations of any units are made in 
homes. The cost is too great, the time required exces- 
sive. 

(2) Outside salesmen meet with me twice each week. 
By this means they are never permitted to gain the im- 
pression they are separated from the remainder of the 
organization. 

(3) No devices that can be sold on price and price 
alone are handled. 

(4) Advertising is done through mediums which will 
best reach the trade area in which the bulk of business 
is secured. Classified sections of metropolitan dailies 
are, however, used in addition to the local publication. 

(5) A well equipped shop is maintained to service 
units that in the course of time will require it and to 
make other repairs. 

(6) Stock is kept in a public warehouse. It is never 
touched by an employee until wanted. An inventory is 
made each month by a C. P. A. 

(7) No opportunity is ever lost to back up worthy 
civic projects or to assist in promoting any movement 
such as the NRA, for example. Frequent opportunities 
to deliver a message at public gatherings are always taken 
advantage of. 

(8) It is cheaper to turn down doubtful credit risks 
or time payment business than to make repossessions 
later. 

(9) The less attention paid to those selling low priced 
units the better. It is found well to have a competitor’s 
low cost unit on hand so that the merits of the higher 
priced product can be pointed out to the customer. A 
good salesman has nothing to fear about overcoming 
a price hurdle if he has the better product. 


Sales Personnel Most Important 


| Aa in addition to following these principles is the 
important question of selecting sales personnel. In 
the first instance the appliance salesman must have a 
full knowledge of the articles he is selling. He must 
be able to speak with confidence. How a salesman can 
expect a prospect to be interested in the article if he is 
not himself is a mystery to me. 

One fortunate thing about selling is that there is al- 
ways a goal set—the order. Even with all the ammuni- 
tion in the world and a gun to use it in no bull’s eyes 
would be made without aim. In the case of selling the 
bull’s eye is the order, the aim salesmanship. 

It has been said that the reason some fail as sales- 
men is not because they do not know how to sell but 
because they lack the common sense and good judgment 
to use what they know to the best advantage. It has been 
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W hat I’ve Learned About Selling Appliances (Contiued from page 49) 


my experience that men who make the best sales closers 
are generally those who can be tremendously serious and 
can be sincere and earnest at the close of their selling 
argument. In other words, a sincere effort must be put 
forth to get an order by a salesman able to breed sin- 
cerity. Half baked presentations produce half baked 
results. 

But there is more to selling than creating a desire on 
the part of the prospect to have the appliance. After 
the desire has been indicated, the job of the salesman is 
to turn this desire into action. That is the real job. 
From studies made of prospective customers we find 
they are armed with three natural forces. These are a 
lethargy to consider purchase, indifference to selling 
efforts and indecision. The latter force, or better imped- 
ident, is indicated by the usual excuses: “I can’t make 
up my mind.” “Maybe I'll be able to later.” Every 
salesman knows these. They are never original. 

Successful salesmen it will be found overcome every 
one of these natural tendencies. First they mention some 
feature of the appliance that awakens the prospect’s in- 
terest, he then overcomes indifference and lastly directs 
the customer to make up his or her mind. During a 
sales argument, a successful salesman always knows when 
selling has gone far enough and the time to try for the 
order has arrived. There is a limit to selling. It is 
true more orders are lost by overselling than by under- 
selling. The salesman who lacks the instinct of being 
able to distinguish when to stop selling is hardly a good 
salesman or mechandiser. The successful “sales lad- 
ders’”—real appliance merchandisers, mentioned previ- 
ously—need salesmen possessing this priceless ingre- 
dient. 

Presumably the carrying of a sales argument too far, 
is due to the belief that one more argument will make 
the order all the surer. It is also brought about by the 
common desire of almost everyone to put off a crisis. 
Ability to postpone may be an admirable asset in some 
instances but it is not in selling. It is very plain that 
many salesmen fail because they fear the customer or 
prospect will say “No” when the order is asked for. 
But what salesman is out ringing door bells for negative 
answers? We all know the means to buy and the desire. 
Hence the man who brings in the most orders over a 
period of time can be counted on as the star salesman. 
He does not waste efforts on those he knows will not 
presently buy. There are others who will. 

Sales approach has a lot to do with successful sell- 
ing. The avoidance of the negative suggestion is highly 
desirable. None of my salesmen say: “You do not 
want to buy this do you?” or “I don’t suppose you are 
interested.” None of us are interested in alibis or nega- 
tive answers. Every question that can possibly produce 
a negative answer and awakens the negative complex 
in the individual is taboo. 


Getting the Order 


OW when the time comes to put the order down 

in black and white the salesman must step right 

in to the fore. It is well for him to state the guaranty 
on the device, the terms under which it can be pur- 
chased, the date delivery can be made. Everything must 
be done to answer the questions which are arising in the 
mind of the prospect. At this stage of selling it is better 
for the salesman to do all the talking, answering the 

(Continued on page 58) 
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conservation of gas investments and the 
unfavorable rate structures existing in 
many parts of the country. 

Yet the year ahead contains many fa- 
vorable elements to intelligent and cou- 


rageous range promotion. The far- 
reaching experiment of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority is bound to have re- 
verberations throughout the country. 
With the government undertaking a 
promotional program on electric cook- 
ing, with the advent of new and inviting 
rate structures stimulated by that move- 
ment and with four year finance plans 
to help the consumer acquire the equip- 
ment (to say nothing of promised lower 
prices for the equipment itself) it is not 
difficult to foresee a vast stimulation to 
the range business. 

Add to that the growing accumulation 
of replacement business which comes to 
us as a natural heritage of three lean 
years. Because prior to 1929 there was 
a market for about 3,000,000 new cook- 
ing devices of all kinds every year. The 
hesitation of many householders to pur- 
chase a major piece of domestic equip- 
ment will be adequately reflected in the 
sales of all types of ranges in the year 
to come. 

There are other factors: The growth 
of the rental or trial plans, discussed on 
this page, which will produce many con- 
verts to electric cookery and raise a 
national saturation that has remained so 
far at less than 10 per cent of the po- 
tential market; the policy of utilities 
bringing dealers more and more into the 
range picture and the probibility that 
somewhat lower prices will prevail gen- 
erally. 


The Cookery Council Movement 


ODELLED on the Electric Re- 

frigeration Bureau, the National 
Electric Cookery Council swung into 
definite action in 1933. Principal ac- 
tivity was field work: 324 meetings 
were held and 165 local cookery councils 
formed in 42 states giving an estimated 
coverage of some 5,500,000 domestic 
customers. Retail outlets for electric 
ranges were conservatively estimated 
to have increased by 50 per cent at the 
end of the year in those territories 
where councils were formed. 

In addition to the field work, a New 
Victory Electric Range Contest was 
conducted during April, May and June 
and an advertising program, confined 
to electrical trade publications, was 
launched. 

Tt might be well to add here that in 
accounting for a considerable increase 
already in the ranks of dealers handling 
electric ranges, that the National Coun- 
cil, operating on a very moderate budget 
and with a small staff, have performed 
a valuable work in the short period 
they have been operating. So much of 
the job they had set out to perform was 
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concerned with the educational—with 
bringing ranges to the attention and 
interest of dealers as well as getting 
them to sell to the customer in the face 
of public apathy, decreased purchas- 
ing power and lack of knowledge con- 
cerning the use of electricity for cook- 
ing purposes. Their job, therefore, was 
two-fold—selling the dealers on the 
electric range as a piece of major pro- 
motional and marketing equipment and 
selling the dealers on the necessity of 
merchandising the range. In their work, 
they had necessarily to bring the utility 
actively into the picture in view of the 
fact that a vast amount of pioneering 
yet remains to be done before the elec- 
tric range takes its place as a device 
with a natural market. 


Range Rental and Trial Plans 


A significant marketing trend in the 
electric range field in 1933 was the 
growth of rental and trial plans. Led 
by the Hartford Electric Light Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., which carried a 
trial range plan further than any other 
U. S. utility, many other companies 
adopted similar measures to introduce 
electric cookery, to increase saturation, 
to build load and to make use of already 
installed wiring systems in homes not 
using electricity for cooking. 

Herewith is a summary of most U. S. 
range rental and trial plans in force 
today : 


Hartford Electric Light Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Began as rental plan in January, 1933, 
changed soon to trail plan. Customer 
pays $15 installation charge, refunded 
in two years if still using electric range; 
begins paying $1.30 a month rental at 
end of one year if trial range is retained. 
Balance of installation cost absorbed by 
company. Dealers paid $10 for all trial 
ranges installed. Results: Range instal- 
lations in Hartford territory more than 
six times greater than ’32 figure. In 
all, 1,800 ranges put out on trial. Dealer 
sales of competing makes increased. 


Detroit Edison Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Trial range plan recently adopted for 
all company territory outside metro- 
politan area. Installations proceeding at 
rate of 100 per week. Details not yet 
reported. 


Ohio Public Service Company, 
Cleveland, O. 


Installed 50 repossessed ranges on 
$2.00 a month trial plan. Rentals 
charged to purchase price if customer 
buys. No full adoption of rental plan 
contemplated at present. 


Union Gas & Electric Company, 
Cincinnati, O. 


Range rental plan started May 13, 
1933, in non-gas territory comprising 


18,000 meters with a saturation of 1,500 
electric ranges. Customer pays $2.00 
rental for 54 months and then becomes 
owner. Company installs, services free 
during contract period. Installations to 
date: 94. 


South Carolina Power Company, 
Charleston, S. C. 


Electric range and water heater ren- 
tal plan scheduled to start January 15, 
1934. No details. 


Tampa Electric Company, Tampa, Fla. 


Range rental plan announced October 
1, 1933. Customer pays $1.50 a month 
with option to purchase within year at 
which time 75 per cent of rentals paid 
will be applied to purchase price. Com- 
pany absorbs installation cost except 
when range-renter moves to new loca- 
tion. Results to date: 128 ranges rented 
against 80 ranges sold during first nine 
months of ’33. 


Kansas City Power & Light Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Rental plan scheduled for adoption in 
near future. Incomplete details include: 
Choice of two nationally - advertised 
ranges to customer; one 3-burner and 
one four-burner. Rental of water heater 
with range will lessen rental cost to 
customer. 


Gulf States Utilities Company, 
Beaumont, Texas 


Range rental plan experience limited. 
Details later. 


Turlock Irrigation District, 
Turlock, Cal. 


Same as above. 


Georgia Power Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


Range rental plan announced August 
10. Plan confined to customers living 
in homes already wired for service (em- 
ployees excepted). 500 ranges (2 
models) and 250 water heaters (2 
models) available to customers at $2.00 
monthly for first 24 months, $1.50 for 
next 12 months, and $1.00 monthly 
thereafter. Customer has option to buy 
range at any time during 5-year period, 
rentals to be applied against purchase. 
Range passes to customer when rentals 
paid approximate one and two-thirds 
purchase price of range. Results: All 
500 ranges now installed but only ten 
water heaters to date. 


Alabama Power Company, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Similar to Georgia Power plan 
(above). No results announced to date. 


Tennessee Electric Power Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Range rental plan started September 
11, 1933. Standard 3-burner range with 
14 in. oven offered which formerly sold 
for $94.75. Customer has option to pur- 
chase and 60 per cent of rentals paid 
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may be applied against purchase price. 
Results to date: Twelve-week campaign 
period resulted in sales of 710 ranges, 
rentals of 233; water heaters sold, 367; 
rented, 168. 


United Utilities Corporation, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Rental of $1.50 a month starts 3 
months after date of contract, thus giv- 
ing customer a trial period. Customer 
pays $15 of installation cost which is 
returned after 24 months’ consecutive 
use of range. Rate 3 cents per kw.-hr. 
with $1.00 minimum charge. Results: 
90 per cent increase in range installa- 
tions over period prior to ’33. 


Southern California Edison Company, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Trial range plan announced for 1934 
and then dropped. 
Western Public Service Company, 
Scottsbluff, Neb. 


Ranges installed on trial plan for six 
months at $1.50 a month. Expiration of 


trial incentive to close sale. Rentals 
may be applied to purchase. Ranges 
serviced and installed free. Dealers to be 


paid $10 commission on all trial con- 
tracts obtained. Results not announced. 


Orange and Rockland Electric Company, 
Monroe, N. Y. 


Range rentals at $1.25 a month; $10 
deposit refunded to customer at end of 
two-year rental period. Installation free. 
Same range sold for $75. Results: 47 


ranges rented and 52 sold since last 
spring. 


Water & Light Commission, 
City of Menasha, Wis. 
Rental-Purchase plan through dealers 
only. Dealers paid by utility for cost of 
installing and connecting range. Cus- 
tomer pays for range in monthly in- 
stalments over 60 months. Ranges re- 
main property of company until paid 
for. Service charges paid by customer. 
Saturation prior to plan: 140 ranges in 
16 years; 2,200 residential meters. Re- 
sults of plan: Two carloads of ranges 
installed since September 25. 


The Trend to Modernization 


With range promotional campaigns, 
cookery council activities and range ren- 
tal plans, it has been found necessary in 
many communities to make old cus- 
tomers satisfied with their electric cook- 
ing equipment before selling new ones. 
Speeding up old ranges with new ele- 
ments has been a vital part of such 
drives. Below are listed some typical 
activities of this type: 

At Niagara Falls, N. Y., the Niagara 
Electric Service Co. ran a campaign in 
°33. to modernize some 6,000 ranges. 
Men were given $1.00 per range for 
every unit they replaced. At Lancaster, 
N. Y., 150 units were sold to replace de- 
fective equipment on old ranges. The 
drive lasted three months. 

In Portland, O., the Portland General 
Electric Co. are conducting a range re- 
habilitation campaign to employ new 


salesmen. Some 50 dealers in the North- 
west also ran campaigns of their own. 
One, the Snapp Electric at Pullman, 
Wash., sold 128 range units, 20 per cent 
of the range customers in his territory. 

Down south the Georgia Power Co., 
the Florida Power & Light, the Tennes- 
see Electric Power, the South Carolina 
Power and the Durham Public Service 
Company have put on consistent modern- 
ization campaigns with icreasingly 
good results. Chromalox range ele- 
ments were used to bring the ranges up 
to date. 

In Washington, Philadelphia, Read- 
ing, Pa., Allentown, Pa., and Alexan- 
dria, Va., the power companies have 
been especially active in range revamp- 
ing jobs as have most of the dealers in 
those sections. Kingston, Pa., and Wil- 
mington, Del., are two more high spots. 

The southern division of the Illinois 
Power & Light Co. have sold new range 
units to more than 100 of their present 
range customers. Springfield, Ill., which 
has a municipal plant, has sold several 
hundred range units as have the East 
Missouri Power Company and the Pub- 
lic Service Company of Indiana. At 
the latter company, the Vincennes divi- 
sion sold 125 units. 

In all, utilities contemplating range 
campaigns to new users have found it 
wise to check up on the equipment in 
their old customers’ homes in order that 
no unfavorable word of mouth publicity 
about the slowness of old ranges may 
be detrimental to the sale of new electric 
cooking equipment. 


RADIO 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE 
1933 Sales—3,500,000 sets sold 


1933 Retail Value— 
$129,500,000 


Saturation, January 1, 1934— 
18,000,000 homes with radio 


ADIO finished 1933 

with mixed feel- 

ings. Preliminary sales estimates show 

that 3,500,000 home and auto radio sets 

were sold, a large increase in units over 

the 2,620,000 sets sold in 1932. But the 

sales estimate in dollars is not so pleas- 
ing. 

Outstanding joy spot of the year was 
the acceptance by the public of auto 
radio. Sales in 1933 are estimated at 
700,000 auto radios—a fifth of the total 
3,500,000 sets sold. Another blessing of 
1933 was the public interest in all-wave 
or extended band reception. 

A flock of new types of tubes affected 
radio merchants. They found an in- 
creased stock and inventory problem. 
More serious was the tube price war 
instituted by manufacturers, a battle still 
raging much to the loss of the entire 
radio trade. 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1934 


The year just ended saw the further 
acceptance of the universal or a.c.-d.c. 
receiver. The superheterodyne circuit 
finally, in 1933, seemed to have super- 
seded completely the t.r.f. circuit and 
made possible still smaller sets of ac- 
ceptable, if not laudable, quality. A new 
low in size of radio sets was reached 
with the introduction of a two-tube set 
designed to fit in the coat pocket. 

The introduction of lower priced mid- 
get sets permitted the extension, tem- 
porarily at least, of radio set selling to 
jewelry, stationery, drug and other out- 
lets. Despite this broadening of radio 
distribution, 1933 radio volume went 
largely to the older, better established 
outlets. 

Spectacular at least was the large- 
scale introduction of radio into taxi 
cabs, particularly in New York City. 

A survey conducted by Radio Retail- 
ing, and the Columbia Broadcasting 
System shows that about 65% of all 
1933 set sales went into homes that had 
previously owned radio. 

The year just departed also witnessed 
a further development of radio into a 
duplex business—selling on the one 
hand and servicing on the other hand. 
Not only were exclusive service organi- 
zations able to conduct a profitable busi- 
ness repairing radio sets and installing 
auto radio receivers but radio dealers 


who once turned up their noses at the 
idea of repair work decided to cultivate 
it, generally at a profit. 

Of no little significance was the activi- 
ties of the Association of Edison Illu- 
minating Companies to grade and 
analyze radio receivers. Primarily de- 
signed to eliminate the large number of 
complaints its member electric light and 
power companies received from custom- 
ers with radio sets, the move may help 
the trend to better quality in radio. 

Looking ahead to 1934, the radio 
trade is on the whole optimistic. It has 
the increasingly popular all-wave or ex- 
tended band receivers that promise the 
thrill of police calls, foreign stations, 
airplane reception and eavesdropping on 
amateurs to the jaded broadcast listener. 
It also has much to stimulate interest in 
radio broadcasting. Many stations are 
increasing the power of their trans- 
mitters to enhance radio reception. 

We are encouraged by the belief that 
no sane business will permit for long 
the continuance of such a suicidal price 
war as is going on in the radio tube 
field. We are heartened by the knowl- 
edge that there are in American and 
foreign homes millions of outworn, out- 
moded and obsolete radio sets. As soon 
as people get money again they can be 
persuaded to get rid of these old receiv- 
ers and buy new modern receivers. 
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The York Ice Machinery Corporation is another of 
the old established companies to enter the small com- 
mercial field and domestic market in a large way this 
year. Although several domestic jobs were sold, the 
commercial work done this year was much more impor- 
tant. The largest job was the conditioning of the 
second of two restaurants in the Hotel Jefferson. Other 
installations include an _ office installation, another 
restaurant, some commercial and manufacturing process 
work. This company did not place untrained salesmen 
in the field, relying almost entirely on their own trained 
men. 

The General Electric Company was represented for 
the first year by a distributor-dealer appointed by the 
Air Conditioning Department. This organization, the 
Mid-West Air Conditioning Corporation had charge of 
district sales of air conditioners and oil-fired boilers. 
In spite of delivery delays, some important key sales 
were made of both the unit conditioners and the oil-fired 
boilers. Pioneering under handicaps as this dealer did. 
their first season work must be considered as satisfac- 
tory. An interesting fact developed by the operations of 
this manufacturer is that a completely new sales setup 
was built for conditioning equipment alone. The G-E 
distributor of refrigerators did not do any conditioning 
work. The recognition that air conditioning sales are 
distinctly specialty sales is clear. 

The Ilg Electric Ventilating Company is represented 
by the Cooling and Ventilating Sales Corporation, also 
in its first year. A small organization of well-trained 
sales engineers began operations in early summer and 
landed several orders before they were able to get equip- 
ment or were equipped themselves to do installation work. 
Their principal installations were in several Thompson 
Restaurants and a large installation in the A. G. Edwards 
and Sons brokerage offices. 

This last installation is one of the most interesting, 
with central pipeline refrigeration being used for cool- 
ing and a Carrier Weathermaker unit used for condi- 
tioning the air. While representing the Ilg Company 
in both sales and service, the dealer was free to specify 


questions which he knows are cropping up in the mind 
of the buyer to be. 

Experience teaches that there are better ways to begin 
a conversation with a prospect than by opening with: 
“Are you using a washing machine?”, “Do you have 
a washing machine in your home?” The answer may 
be “No” to either of these questions and that means 
a fresh start. An introduction such as: “Good Morn- 
ing, lam Mr. XYZ from the ABB Appliance Co. You 
are not using an electric washing machine in your home 
are you?” will set matters aright at the start. The pros- 
pect can be counted on to make a truthful response. 


Consider Buyer's Viewpoint 


ALES arguments should never be advanced too 
rapidly. Nothing is gained by burying the prospect 
in an avalanche of arguments. Just enough should be 
given to maintain interest. It is better to save a few 


choice ones to use in the event the order is difficult to 
obtain. 


It is far more important to bring up a new argu- 
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Air Conditioning in St. Lots (Continued from page 38) 


WV hat I've Learned About Selling Appliances (Continued from page 55) 


and sell any equipment, a latitude which was valuable 
since it avoided forcing of equipment to fit demands. 

The Westinghouse Manufacturing Company, also in 
the air conditioning for the first year was represented 
by the L. A. Foster Company. With a small excellent 
sales and technical staff the Foster Company was able 
to sell several domestic jobs and two good commercial 
jobs during the season. This dealer, like most others, 
made pivotal sales around which much more business 
is expected to be built in 1934. 

Other nationally known conditioners on the St. Louis 
market the past summer were the Universal, Arctic 
Nu-Air, the Strang and others. Several local manu- 
facturers were’ in the market. The Marlo Electric 
Company and the Kauffman Air Conditioning Corpora- 
tion manufacture mechanical unit coolers. The latter 
company also makes ice unit coolers. The Standard 
Engineering Works makes an ice unit cooling cabinet. 

In the warm air auxiliary conditioning equipment, in 
addition to several nationally known lines of equipment 
like the Weir Conditioners of the Meyer Furnace Com- 
pany and the Sunbeam Air Conditioners of the Fox 
Furnace Company, several local manufacturers offer 
equipment. The American Furnace Company, the 
Liberty Foundry Company and the St. Louis Heating 
Company all manufacture warm air conditioning units. 
Of these the Afco Duo-Blo of the first-named company 
is the best known. Several small manufacturers in the 
industrial district in the vicinity of St. Louis also offer 
similar auxiliary equipment. 

The outlook for next year of air conditioning in 
St. Louis is very promising. An unusually great num- 
ber of larger prospective installations for winter installa- 
tion are now under consideration. These will be ready 
for the cooling season of 1934. Dealers and distrib- 
utors, as well as manufacturers, have begun to lay plans 
for next vear. The work done in St. Louis during 1932 
and 1933 proves, without anv doubt, that the air condi- 
tioning industry has passed far beyond the experimental 
stage and is ready to take its place among the major 
industries of the nation. 


ment each time a try for the order is made than to play 
on those already advanced again and again. Every 
prospect, of course, will not require the whole story in 
order to decide to buy. The best salesman, naturally, 
is the one who selects and advances the most convinc- 
ing arguments for the prospect he is working on—not 
the one who uses the most arguments. To do this means 
that the salesman must have the ability to place him- 
self in the buyer’s shoes, accommodate himself to the 
supposed habits and surroundings of the individual he 
is attempting to sell. The same items, of course, are not 
of the same importance to every one called on. The 
circumstances of the moment must be considered. In 
one case it may be the terms under which purchases 
can be made, in another the ages and number of chil- 
dren. Or, perhaps, it is the occupation of the husband 
and whether or not meals are cooked at off hours. Again 
it may be that the amount of entertaining done is a 
factor. The smart salesman is going to decide the im- 
portance of these considerations and then build on them. 
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Review 


New Products 


Conlon Ironer 


Conlon Corp., 
Cicero, Ill. 

Model: M, automatic rotary hinged 
cabinet ironer. 

Special Features: 2-speed control—low 
speed for beginners and for heavy, 
damp pieces, higher speed for prac- 
ticed operator and for lighter, drier 
pieces; 30x64 in., shoe with thermo- 
static heat control; patented hinged 
porcelain cabinet table top; non-sag, 
eantilever roll; double switch; pilot 
light ; control for steaming and press- 
ing; triple-plated chromium heat trap 
dome construction on shoe; dual con- 
trols, automatic flexibility of shoe ex- 
erting 2 lbs. pressure to sq.in.; 4 h.p. 
motor; “Baked-On” quer. — Elec- 
trical Merchandising, January, 1934. 


Right Light Meter 
Westinghouse Elec. 4 Mfg. Co. 
(Instrument Div.) 
Orange Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Device: Light measuring instrument. 
Description: Footcandle meter using 
Westinghouse Photox cell which 
changes light to electric current with- 
out auxiliary power supply; dial is 
calibrated in both lay scale and foot- 
candles, indicates minimum amount 
of light needed for general purposes; 
1.8 in. scale length divided into 50 
divisions; complete unit mounted in 
moulded case 24x29x24 in.; weighs 
about 10 oz.; hinged cover arrange- 
ment protects against breakage, per- 
mits swinging photocell which is 
hinged on one side to a position 90° 
from instrument dial, can also be 
hung on wall, chromium on 
black Moldart 

Price: $19.50. ae Merchandis- 
ing, January, 1934. 
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Proctor Iron 


Proctor Schwartz Electric Co. 

7th St. &€ Tabor Rd., Philadelphia, ’Pa. 

Device: Improved Proctor heat controi 
speed iron. 

Description: Weighs 5 lbs.; 1,000-watt 
Dreadnought unit; calibrated in 
fabric names instead of high, low, 
medium; improved heel;  built-on 
cord enters terminal guard on side; 
built-in switch at finger tips; new 
wedge point on beveled sole plate; 
cork handle tilted on wrist-resting 
angle; thermostat assembly provides 
new accuracy of temperature control, 


des 
75.—Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1934. 


GE Hotpoint Waffle 


Iron 


General Electric Co., 

1285 Boston Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Device: “Salisbury” waffle iron. 
Description: Bakes 7 in. waffles; large 

tray base with black carrying 

handles; die-cast aluminum grids, 
rim to catch batter overflow; heat 
indicator on top; coil type heating 
element; air-cooled base; expanding 
hinges; 115 volts, 660 watts; chrome- 
plate finish. 

Price: $6.50.—Electrical Merchandising, 

January, 1934. 


v 


1900 Washer 


Nineteen Hundred 
Binghamton, N. Y 

Model: 575. 

Description: Floatin power, single 
panel control with drain and agitator 
control placed side by side; oversize 
tub; fast washing action; automatic 
wringer with automatic drainboard, 1 
lever control; streamline styled; new 
cut-out base design; old ivory finish 
with bands of polished chrome.—Blec- 
trical Merchandising, January, 1934. 


Easy Spiralator 


Easy Washing Machine Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
: Easy ‘Washing Machine 
announces a new exclusive 
patented washing action incorporated 
models 2DS and 7FS, which the 
manufacturer claims gives fabrics 3 
times the washing life; increase in 
speed 35 to 50 per cent; accomplishes 
real thoroughness of cleansing; 
washes 50 per cent more load at a 
time; gives freedom from old noise 
and vibration; gives 77 con- 
veniences and extra saving: 
Prices: 2DS8, $149.50; 99.50.— 
Merchandising, anuary, 
4. 


Tronrite Ironer 


The Ironrite Ironer Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Model: Ironrite 34. 

Description: Fully ‘automatic, both ends 
of roll, shoe, feed board fully open 
and free from obstruction, stationary 
shoe and feed board inted at both 
end, 24 in. long, roll, 25 in. long, free 
rolling, automatic knee control, 
feather touch pressing device, con- 
venient instantaneous hand release, 
one piece heavy cea steel frame, 
removable end shelv 

Price: $69.50. Slightly ‘higher Rockies 
and west.—B#le Merchandising, 
January, 1934. 


Wakefield Demonstrator 


The F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., 
Vermilion, Ohio 
Description: Handy tripod with tele- 
scope mast and suitable rigging for 
raising lighting units to ceiling height, 
for demonstrating “Domino” lighting 
units on customers’ ceiling exactly 
as they would appear permanently in- 
stalled. — Electrical Merchandising, 

January, 1934. 
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Twinface Clock 


Twinface Clock Co., 
295 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Models: 3-Marvel, Superb, Peer. 
Description: 2-dial clock, 2 faces—front 


and back; hands synchronized to tell 
precisely same time on each face; 
chromium finished case with variety 
of colors 

Price: $7.50.—Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1934. 


GE Hotpoint Toaster 


General Electric Co., 
1285 Boston Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Device: “Black Knight” toaster. 


Description: Toasts 2 slices at same 
time; black Calmold knvubs raise and 
lower sides permitting toast to turn 
itself; mica core heating unit; 115 
volts; 470 watts; black satin finished 
base, top and ends; chrome plated 
doors, modernistic design. 


Price: $3.50.—Electrical Merchandising, 


January, 1934. 


Thermo-Dome Food 


Warmer 


The B. W. Howard Corp., 
Marine Trust Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Device: Chromium or aluminum dome to 
place over food dishes to keep them 
warm. 

Description: 30 watt heating element in 
top of dome; 115 volts, a.c. or d.c.; 
83 in diam. 63 in. high; 2 modern de- 
signs available; bakelite handle.— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 


Wringer: 


Model LC, $84.5 


Review of NEw Products 


Barton Washers 


The Barton Corp., 
West Bend, Wis. 


Models: LC, L, MR, OR, 8. 
Description: LC: Compartment agita- 


tor; triple coated apple green por- 
celain tub with deep drawn convolu- 
tions, capacity 104 Ibs. dry. Model L: 
8-vane submerged agitator — new 
double action top and bottom vanes; 
= coated ivory porcelain tub, deep 
drawn convolutions; capacity, 6 Ibs. 
d Model MR: §8-vane submerged 
double top and 
gray tub, horizontal ri $ 
4-vane submerged it, -up 
blades; triple coated apple green por- 
celain tub, horizontal ribs; capacity 
5 Ibs. dry ; Model S: 3-vane submerged 
agitator, built-up blades; stippled jade 
green tub; capacity 5 Ibs. dry. 


Models LC, L, Lovell 28-5B 
with high side drain boards, extra 
wide safety feed shelves; push bar 
safety release; chromium trim; MR: 
Lovell 28-5B push bar safety release ; 
wide chromium safety feed shelves; 
23 in. balloon rolls; dull silver finish ; 
Lovell 20-5 chromium late 
safety feed shelves; 23 in. balloon 
rolls; S: Lovell 20-4 green finish, 2 

in. balloon rolls. 
L. $74.50; 


$64.50; OR, $54. ’s, $44.50.— 
Bleotrical "Merchandising, January, 
1934. 


v 


New Crosley 
Temperator 


Crosley Radio Corp., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Device: Portable, fan-type electrical 


heater. 


Description: Creates general circulation 


of warm air by means of fan built 
into unit, powered by induction type 
motor; automatic thermostatic con- 
trol; insulated metal case; heavy 
grill; 1,000-watt coil; 103x7x53 in. 


Price: $7.50; another 600 watt coil 


model without thermostat available at 
5.50. — Electrical Merchandising, 
anuary, 1934. 
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Eskimo Mixer 


The United Mfg. Co., 
Adrian, 


Device: Portable 
Description: Detachable and separate 


double beaters, 2 mixing bowls, juice 
extractor, graded aluminum saiad oil 
cup with dropper; heavy duty motor 
with multi-speed toggle switch—off, 
high, low, a.c. or d.c., 110 volts; tilt- 
back neck to facilitate removal of 
bowls; green enamel base, ivory 
enamel bowls and extractor; mixer is 
also recommended for mixing bread 
dough, mashing potatoes, y the 
manufacturers. 


Price: $14.50 east of Denver, slightly 


higher west. 
ing, January, 1934. 


Master-aire Fans 


Westinghouse Mfg. Co., 
ep 
Mansfield é. 


Device: 12 and 16 in. desk fans. 
Description: Capacitor increases motor 


efficiency, the manufacturers claim, 
compact motor obstructs no breeze 
silent Micarta blades, dripless sealed 
oscillator, modernistic guard protects 
front, side and back.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, January, 1934. 


Improved S-V Oil 
Burner 


Scott-Newcomb Inc., 
1927 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Model: “Pioneer” Model CJ. 
Description: Redesigned with larger 


blower having greater air capacity to 
permit use of special slow-s 

motor; ignition transformer has en 
moved from beneath blower housing 
to position above blower assembly; 
all safety controls now concentrated 
in one compact unit attached to air 
blast tube; other features: S-N_ de- 
signed pump; special screen-filter; 
dripless oil cut-off valve; thermal 
safety control; special combustion 
head with air-cone to produce S-N 
“Gyroform” flame; stainless _ steel, 
non-wearing nozzle.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, January, 1934. 
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OU can never tell—the complete story 

back of your car. But let us tell you 
part of it: Those two little pieces of wire 
in your spark plugs are made of one of 
our nickel alloys. Also the vital parts of 
your car, that have been electrically heat- 
treated, came out of electric furnaces 
equipped with CHROMEL resistors—the 
same CHROMEL that’s in the heating 
devices you sell. Thus you see the part that 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


You_can never 


4 


Hoskins plays in your business and your 
daily life. Your spark plugs and your car 
serve you well. The heating devices you 
sell, equipped with CHROMEL, give good 
service to your customers. We tell you these 
simple facts to invite your confidence in us, 
and in all good heating devices equipped 
with CHROMEL. (We have a handy Heat- 
ing-Unit Calculator. Want one?) Hoskins 
Manufacturing Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Review of NEW Products 


Sunbeam Toy Mixmaster 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., 
Roosevelt Rd. and Central Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Device: Toy mixer. 

Description: Made like household size 
Mixmaster; actually whips cream, 
beats eggs, mixes == batters; de- 
tachable motor; revolving bowls; de- 
tachable beaters; same ivory finish 
and jade green bowls as large Mix- 
master. 

Price :$8.75, West of Denver $8.95.— 

Merchandising, January, 


Gamewell Vitalarm 
Signal 


The Gamewell Co., Newton, Mass. 
Device: Automatic fire alarm signal for 

household use. | 
Description: Contains a “rate of rise” 

thermostat that detects fire with 

amazing speed, automatically sound- 


Spot-O-Lite 


Guaranteed Parts Co., 
250 W. 54th St., New York City 
Device: For use where direct and con- 
centrated light is needed such as auto- 
mobile mechanics, dentists, store clerks. 


ing loud alarm within 2 or 3 min. Bakelite molded base with a piece of 
following a 15 to 20° F. rise a min. punched Bakelite Laminated attached ; 
from prevailing room temperature; Vv reflectors of non-tarnishing silver- 
also a “fixed” thermostat will sound ized metal to give strong, concen- 
alarm at 150° F. Both detector units ‘ ~ 
and alarm howler combined in one 2 ype bulbs operate from volt spe- 
appliance, operates on 110-120 volts S-N Humidifier cial battery which can put in 
60 cycle a.c. plugs into light socket. wearer’s pocket. — Electrical Mer- 
—Electrical Merchandising, January, Scott-Newcomb Inc., chandising, January, 1934. 

1934. 1927 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Device: Cabinet type humidifier. v 


Description: Evaporates 6 gal. water 
per day; has 40 sq.ft. evaporatin 
surface; delivers 16,500 cu.ft. wash 
and cooled air per hr. on 50 watt 
current consumption; 110 volt, 60 
eycle; rubber belt drive motor; drain 
plug in reservoir; walnut finish wood 
cabinet, 28 in. high, 24% in. long, 15 
in. deep.—Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1934. 


Wind-O-V ent Ventilator 


Diehl Mfg. Co., 
Elizabethport, N. J. 
Device: Improved “Wind-O-Vent” win- 
dow ventilators. 
Description: Aluminum fan blades, 10 
in. diam. withdraw 800 cu.ft. air per 
min. 35 watts; available with metal 


Arco Humidifier 


panel or deluxe model plate glass 
Attachment panel with chromium supports; ad- 
justable to fit varying window sizes; 
American Radiator 4 Standard also, wall cabinet unit complete with 
Sanitary Corp., louvres. 
40 W. 40th St., New York City ¥ Price: Metal panel, $16.50; Glass panel 
Device: Arco Humidifier “A” attach- 
ment for existing radiators in steam 
or hot water systems. Hamilton Beach Hair me 
Description: Fastens to end of radiator 
so that heating medium flows through Dryer 
coil pmereed in water, bringing water 
near boiling point, causing constant 
vaporization; heating element _in- Hamilton Beach Mfg. Co., 
cluded in unit that can be used as ee _— is. 
Description: Delivers hot or cold blasts 
sure; cylinder surrounding coil is filled of air; compact H.B. motor; Nichrome 
with water manually; automatic mpg approximately 1% 
switch turns off element when all 
water evaporates.—Electrical Mer- Price: $7.95; $8.45 West of Rockies.— 
chandising, January, 1934. — Merchandising, January, 
Vv 


GE Hotpoint Cooker 


General Electric Co., 

1285 Boston Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Device: “Treasure Chest” cooker. 
Description: Toasts, broils, grills, fries; 

Calrod units located close to grids 

give quick even heat; removable die- 

cast aluminum grids; expanding hinge 
rmits top grid to rise to allow toast- 
ng extra thick sandwiches, etc.; 
modern chest design, chrome plate 
finish; pendant front hendle; hexa- 
gonal side handles; each grid 7 in.: 
wide, 10 in. long; 115 volts, ¢6C€ watts. 
Price: $9.95.—Electrical Merchandisiny, 
January, 1934. 


Syncro Power Saw 


Vacuum Electric Corp., 

United Artists Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Device: Portable magnetic saw. 
Description: Makes 7,200 strokes per 

min. on 60 cycle 110 volt a.c.; cuts 

hard wood up to 1 in., soft metals or 

a ream of paper; no rotating parts; 

cuts smooth edge, no sanding neces- 

sary; will cut perfect right angle or 
-in. circle; takes any standard 5 in. 
pin type blade. 
Price: Complete with 3 blades, $9.95.— 
Merchandising, January, 
1934. 
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FOR 25 YEARS the Seal of Approval 
of Good Housekeeping Institute has stood 
for dependability in the eyes of consumers. 
It is the oldest and best publicized independ- 
ent mark of TESTED QUALITY found on 
appliances today. 


MONEY CANNOT BUY THIS SEAL. 
It is awarded impartially and without 
charge. But only to products which survive 
severe laboratory tests and extensive “home 
use” tests requiring an average of three 
months to complete. 


WHEN YOU SELL APPLIANCES 
tested and approved by Good Housekeeping, 
feature this Seal prominently. Use it in 
advertisements and sales talks. Women 


know it means their money’s worth, and buy 
more freely because of it. 


Good 
%o, ° Institute 


HOUSEKEEPING mach 


0000 


WATCH GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’S 
pages every month. Keep posted on the 
tested and approved appliances advertised 
there. They are the products discriminat- 
ing women read about—AND WANT. They 
have the selling support of Good House- 
keeping’s 2,000,000 circulation PLUS the 
25 year old buying confidence women have 
in everything tested and approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. They sell well and 
STAY sold. 


WE HAVE A SIMPLE PLAN to help 
you cash in on Good Housekeeping’s selling 
influence. It costs you nothing to use. 
And it has proved profitable. Write for 
details. Good Housekeeping Trade Service, 
57th St., at 8th Ave., New York City. 


Everywoman’s Magazine 
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Coiffurette Hair Dryer 


General West Products Co., 
549 Dayton Industries Bldg., 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Description: Featherweight hair Cryer, 
weighs 30 oz.; 110 volt, 60 cycle, a. 
flow of air changes from hot or rm 
at turn of switch; trigger control; 
blue, red, green, cream crackle finish 
or polished aluminum. 
Price: $7.95, in colors; $5.95, alumi- 
num; $1.00 higher West of Rockies.— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 


1934 
Garage Door Opener 


Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. 
Device: Magnetic latch holds door 
closed until released by a _ control 
switch, whereupon extra tension in 
balance springs of door pulls it open. 
Door closes by hand.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, January, 1934. 


Hotpoint Redman 
Display Table 


General Electric Co., 
1285 Boston Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Description: Four color, sturdy display 
table for displaying entire Redman 
Table assortment, comprising 11 ap- 
pliances furnished free with purchase 
of 1 complete Redman table assort- 
ment; table contains outlines show- 
ing exact locations for all items, 
skeleton descriptive pans features each 
appliance; special ets on either 
side for folders and other promotion 
material; directions printed on back 
of display.—Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1934. 


Bright Star Flashlights 


Bright Star Batte Co., 
Hoboken, N. 7 

Device: Chromium- plated flashlight. 

Description: Spotlight can be operated 
with one hand and swivel loop hanger 
enables user to attach to belt or 
hang up. 

Price: $1.25 complete with batteries.— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 


1934. 
v 
Finnell Rotary Stoker 


Finnell Rotary Stokers Inc., 
Elkhart, Ind. 

Device: Automatic rotary coal stoker 
for hot air, steam or water furnaces. 

Description: Portable, may be pushed 
away easily from furnace; may be 
adjusted to any height furnace door; 
shelf on inside of rotary drum de- 
posits even amounts of coal (2 Ibs. or 
more) on worm which carries it to 
fire bed at frequent intervals; auto- 
matic temperature, time and stoker 
controls make it possible to control a 
pilot or just enough fuel to keep fire 
alive, protects furnace from over 
heating, gives uniform temperature; 
safety devices to prevent break-down 
in case obstruction gets into coal, etc. 
—Electrical Merchandising, January, 
1934, 
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Quick-Heat Heater 


The Alliance Mio. Co., Alliance, O. 
Device: Model 20, fan type heater. 
Description: Shadea ole, induction type 

motor, 110-120 volt, 40-60 cycle, a.c. 

only; no radio interference; motor 

and element combined, 1,500 watts; 
heater drum mounted on frame base, 
locks in any desired position; Black 

Morocco finsh, chrome patet front and 

back guards; 10 in. wide, 9§ in. high, 

6 in. deep. 

Price: $5.95, West Coast, $6.95.—2Zlec- 
trical Merchandising, January, 1934. 


Dublexalite Fixtures 


Suptineme Div. of The Miller Co., 
Meriden, Conn 
Description: 12 new wall brackets and 
novelty lighting units of Lenox china. 
es: From $5.25 to $54 unwired; 
from $7.25 to $55 wired.—Electrical 
Merchandising, January, 1934. 


Vidrio Hair Dryer 
Vv Vidrio Products Corp 


3450 S. 52nd Ave., Chicago, Tu. 
Device: net, hair dryer, model 
200 with stand, 210 without stand. 
Description: Combination dryer-heater, 
embodies new type circulating heat— 
motor blows strong blast of air over 
porcelain heating element; 110-125 
volts a.c. weighs 4 Ibs. with stand, 

23 lbs. without stand. 
Price: 200, $3; 210, $2.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, January, 1934. 


Kawneer Insectolier 


The Kawneer Co., 
Niles, Mich. 
Device: Model 10, insect electrocutor. 
Description: Operates on 110-115 volts, 
cycles; specially designed trans- 
former in hood delivers high voltage 
to 2 cages sufficient to destroy insects 
but harmless to people or animals, the 
manufacturers claim. Vv 
Price: $12.50.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, January, 1934. 


v 
Vacuum Cleaner Lamp 


Incandescent Lamp Dept., General Elec- 
Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co., 

Bloomfield, N. J. 

Device: 15 watt, tubular lamp, designed 
for use on vacuum cleaners; 115 
volts; employs T-7 tubular bulb with 
double contact bayonet candelabra 
base; 2}% in. long.—EZlectrical Mer- 
chandising, January, 1934. 


v 


Ritz Toaster-Grill 


V ogue Pencil 


Sheridan Electro Units Corn, 
$241 8. State St., Chicago, Il. 
Description: Writes electrically, in gold, 
silver, green red, on_ silk, 


The Monarch Aluminum Ware Co. 
1469 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, fu., 
factory, Detroit Ave., é W. 93rd 8t., 

Cleveland, oO. 
Device: Sandwich toaster and grill. 


leather, wood etc.; plugs in 110 volt ene Adjustable hinge; grooved 
socket. — Electrical 
January, 1934. 


steel grid; spout for overflow; remov- 
Merchandising, able black glass receptacle for grease ; 
porcelain housing; a.c. or d.c. 
Price: $1.05. —Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1934. 


v 


Thermador Heater 


Thermador Electrical Manufacturing Co., 
116 Llewellyn St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Device: Upright radiant bathroom 

heater. 

Description: 48 in. high, 9 in. wide; 
gives heat from head to heels; chrom- 
ium plated _ reflector; nickel and 
chrome heating unit; porcelain enam- 
eled grille, white, ivory, nile green; 
LR 161, 1650 watts, 115 volts; ir 
162, 1650 watts, 230 volts; LR 202 
2000 watts, 230 volts 

Prices: LR 161, $23. 50 : - LR 162, $24.50; 
LR 202, $26. 50.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, January, 1934. 
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To stay “sold,” to give satisfaction, tools and appliances need 
more than “a length of flexible cord.” They need freedom from 
shorts, fire hazards, and service interruptions—such dependa- 
bility as is assured on motor driven appliances by “Super Service.” 


Build with and sell Super Service for the same reason 
you'd choose it for your own use. Because the quality 
that’s built in it, the abuse-proof toughness, makes it 
the cheapest over a period of time .. . Sell your service 
men the value of building customer satisfaction by 
replacing hazardous tool and appliance cords with 
General Cable 


UPER SERVICE 


u. PATENTS NOS. 1.865.415 -1, mu 416 


CORDS AND CABLES 


FLEXIBLE 
WON’T KINK 


GENERAL CABLE CORPORATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY e OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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HERE’S 
THE GREATEST 


THEY’RE QUIET! For size and 
performance, the quietest operating 
electric fans ever manufactured. 


THEY’RE SMART?’ In appearance, 
we believe that these are the best look- 
ing fans ever manufactured. 


THEY’RE EFFICIENT? For design and size, we believe that they are 
more powerful and give more breeze than any other fan on the market. 


66 

al 


HE G-E curtain is up on the quietest, smart- 
est new electric fans ever made! 


G-E engineers now give both dealer and pub- 
lic a line of fans loaded with sales appeal ... 
astonishing for their quietness, efficiency, good- 
looks and economy. Every one of these new fans 
has an air-giving capacity greater than other fans 
of larger size! Every one of them richly deserves 
the G-E monogram, one of the greatest guaran- 
tees of honest quality in business. 


In presenting its new fan line, embodying 
revolutionary qualities, G-E has this to say 
to all dealers: More than ever G-E Fans, in 
1934, will dominate the market in quality, 


distinction, and sales appeal! 


Doing Our Part 
to Help the Dealer Sell 


Never before has a fan manufacturer put so 
much into and behind a sales program. 
Dealers will make sales on this new line in 


homes, in stores and offices, and over the 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


counter. The G-E program of sales promotion 
makes every step in the process simple and 
easy to take. Not a fan prospect in the entire 
country has been overlooked. And all the forces 
of local, direct, and national advertising display 
have been harnessed to guarantee the biggest 
G-E Fan year in history. 


Your own jobber’s representative will show 
you the detail of this remarkable line, and the 
sales plan which supports it. Don’t neglect the 
greatest profit opportunity ever offered in fans. 


THEY’RE ECONOMICAL! They cost less to operate than 
an ordinary light bulb. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


GENERAL FLECTRIC COMPANY, SECTION F-341, MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT, BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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WO years ago, at this 
same time, the wash- 
ing machine industry stood 
on the threshold of a rather 
dismal looking year. It was. 
Total sales for the entire 
industry slumped off 30%. However, in the 
face of this drastic decline, Speed Queen sales 
increased 87% overt 1931. Outstanding values 
backed by dependable quality did it. 


One year ago, the economic picture as a whole 
was still unchanged. But the Speed Queen 
washer continued to offer outstanding values 
backed by dependable quality and finished the 
year with sales surpassing the phenomenal year 


of 1932 by exactly 61.9%. 
Now . .. what for 1934? 


We don’t know. We are not business forecast- 
ers. But we know this: (1) that Speed Queen 


SPEED QUEEN 


1934 


dealers will have the same 


merchandising advantages 
in comparison with other 
lines that they have enjoyed 
in the past; (2) that the 
Speed Queen Line will be 
even better than the record-breaking line of 
1933; (3) that with this year’s further improve- 
ments—coupled with the public’s increased 
purchasing power—the Speed Queen during 
1934 should continue its spectacular forward 
march in sales; and (4) with the ironing 
machine market offering a new opportunity for 
sales and profits, no washer could ask for a 
stronger merchandising partner than the na- 
tionally known pioneer and undisputed leader 
—the SIMPLEX IRONER. 


Write or wire for complete details regarding 
the 1934 Speed Queen-Simplex Line. 


The Speed Queen and Simplex Lines will be on display 
at many of the trade shows this winter. If you attend any, 


be sure to stop at our booth. 


BARLOW & SEELIG MFG. COMPANY 


RIPON, WISCONSIN 
Manufacturers of Household Appliances Since 1908 
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PICK YOUR 


1934 PROFITS 


FROM THIS 


Book 


WANTED | 


Successful merchants in open 
territory ...who are interested 
only in making money, lots of it. 


@ We want you to read this five- 
minute book which will answer all | 
your questions about the electric | 
range business... where it is heading | 


... whether or not YOU can sell them 
...and how much profit they can add 
: for you in 1934. 

Then you'll find the story of the 
Models most sensational cooking invention | 
4 Popular Prices el in history, incorporated in the | 
4 complete line of Westinghouse 
Dual-automatic Flavor Zone ranges 
(patents applied for) to help you to 
the winning position in the business 
in your community. Just mail this 
coupon. 


* 
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LEONAR 


Leonard is the complete electric refrigerator. 


That is why prospects who see it, become 
customers who buy it. 


It has looks—beauty. Charming, modern 
lines. Snowy finishes—non-fading, hard as 
flint. Inside, there’s more room—and every 
inch of it usable. Shelves that fold up to make 
space for bottles. Shelves that pull out to save 
reaching. Improved dairy basket with bottle 
container. The new serving tray—to set 
things on when re-arranging shelves. 


Twelve freezing speeds—extra-fast freezing 
tray—cold chest for storage—a “vacation 
temperature” that cuts operating cost when 
the owner is away —ice tray lifter—improved 
LEN-A-DOR—and a score of other features. 


There are 11 beautiful new models (5 all-por- 
celain), covering 98'2% of the refrigeration 
market. Write or wire now for details of 
the new Leonard line and selling plan. 
LEONARD REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, WY 
14257 Plymouth Road, Detroit, Michigan. 


we 
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LEONARD LINE 


AND A NEW WAY TO SELL IT! 


O most refrigeration dealers, getting prospects is as big a problem as 
selling them. Leonard recognizes this. And along with a great new 
line of electric refrigerators for 1934, Leonard announces a new, original 
plan for bringing buyers into the stores of dealers. A practical, work- 
able plan. Tested. Proven. Highly effective. Not canvassing. Not direct 
mail. Every dealer who wants to make more money from electric refrig- 
eration next year will be interested in both this product and this program. 


Len-A-Dor 


THEY COME IN TO SEE AND BUY 
THE NEW 1934 LEONARDS 


THE COMPLETE 
REFRIGERATOR 


| 
4 
\ 
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YOUR PROFITS CAN MORE 
in 1934 with DIEHL FANS 


Sell more fans—get more customers with DIEHL’S 
1934 line. 


Homes—-stores — restaurants—offices—you have 
more prospects with the complete 1934 line of 
Dieh! Fans. For every prospect — Dichi offers a 
sturdy, attractive fan that meets his needs, and for 
the dealer—merchandising helps that make it easy 
to close the sale. 


Now is the time to make your plans for profitable 
fan sales during the coming season. Remember— 
there’s a Diehl fan for every need—each backed by 
nearly half a century. of experience in making 
quality fans. 


Write for the 
1934 Catalog 


g8 


| 


DIEHL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Electrical Division of 
SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Elizabethport, N. J. 


Atlanta New York Columbus 
Los Angeles Chicago San Francisco 
Boston Philadelphia Dallas 

St. Louis 


DIEHL 
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Setting the stage 
for 1934 PROFITS! 


New products—stronger dealer helps—more extensive National advertising 
and our profit-protecting policy—these are the “props” with which Hamilton 
Beach is setting the stage for bigger 1934 Dealer Profits. Every step in our 
development program—from a Laboratory to Consumer advertis- 
ing—is designed to build sales for our dealers—sales that pay a full margin 
of profit. 


Hamilton Beach appliances are distributed on a clean cut jobber-dealer policy. 
Department stores, public utilities, dealers—large and small—must buy 
through a wholesaler. Thus, vicious price cutting is eliminated. Your profit 
is protected on every Hamilton Beach sale. Get back of the Hamilton Beach 
line—cash in on the sales promotional effort we are putting behind each item. 


HAMILTON BEACH MBG. CO. 
RACINE, WIS. 


NEW No. 8 CLEANER 


Introduced just before the holidays, the 
new No. 8 Cleaner has proved to be a big 
volume seller. At the retail price of only 


MODEL “B” FOOD MIXER 


The Model “‘B’’ Food Mixer is now sold with- 
out juice extractor for only $18.75*—another 


sales stimulus to what was an outstanding ‘‘turn- 
over’ appliance. Attachments—juice extractor, 
meat grinder, slicer-shredder, coffee grinder and 
potato peeler—sold separately. 

National advertising in Good Housekeeping and 
Better Homes and Gardens during 1934—the 
fourth consecutive season . . . dealer literature 
. . » . and point-of-sale store displays will make 
sales that pay you a profit. 

*Western Price $19.75. 


$34.75 it has all the selling features of 
cleaners priced from $10.00 to $45.00 
higher. An outstanding value in the 
quality field. The same liberal discount 
as on previous models—no ‘‘short chang- 
ing’’ the trade to make the low price. 
National advertising in leading magazines 
—tie-up store displays—and colorful dealer 
helps will make this cleaner a sure-fire 
1934 profit item. 


No. 5 HAIR DRYER 


Here is a brand new item with 
strong consumer appea oa 
warm and cool air hair-dryer that 
retails for only $7.95* ... and 
on which we allow a slight increase 
in trade discounts. A steady seller 
with a good profit at this low price. 
*Western Price $8.45 


SAFETY NIGHT LIGHT 


A fast turn-over counter item that 
retails for $1.00. The light of a 
thousand uses—for homes, hospi- 
tals, institutions, stores and fac- 
tories. Cash in on our National 
advertising in the Saturday Evening 
Post—place the attractive display 
carton on your counter—attach one 
light in the space provided—and 
watch the Hamilton Beach Night 
Light sell itself. 


HAND CLEANER 


A profitable companion to the No. 
8 Cleaner. The improved moth 
prevention method, approved by 
Good Housekeeping Institute, is a 
big advantage in helping dealers 
make sales. 


SEWING MACHINE 
MOTORS 


Make any treadle type sewing ma- 
chine into an electric. No instal- 
lation required. Speed controlled 
by foot rheostat. A good profit 
on every sale. 


VIBRATORS 


An established line of vibrators 
made in four models for home and 
professional use. Complete with 
applicators, cord and plug. A 
year ‘round item with good dealer 
profit. 


ORDER FROM YOUR WHOLESALER 


/ 
HAMILTON BEACH 
| us. 
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AVITE, 


A Heat Resistant Insulation having Great Mechanical and 
Dialectric Strength 


Machined to Close Dimensions—No Expensive Moulds 


or Dies 


Submit Models or Drawings for Estimate—Prompt Service 


D.M.STEWARD MFG. CO. 


Established 1880 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Member, National Association of Lava Manufacturers 
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Whether for TRIAL or PERMANENT 
SALE — offer your customers ‘‘Ht-Effictency’’ 
| in Surface Cookery — Dependable, Automatic 
Control — and Fast Oven Performance — with 


Electric Cookery by M O N A R H 


WITH MONARCH 
XPERIENCED Merchandisers 
know the success of Electric 
Cooking depends on continuous, 
efficient performance of the heating 
units. . 


MONARCH’S “Hi-Efficiency”’ units ACID RESISTING MARBLEIZED TOP 


oth speed and dependability. MINIMUM AMOUNT OF 
assure both spee dep y HIGH QUALITY RESISTANCE wit 


Their scientific design and sturdy con- , j ot COLORED UNIT PORCELAIN 


HEAT STORING FIRE BRICK 
. . Te St 
struction are worthy of your consid- MONARCH'S : 
“HI-EFFICIENCY SURFACE UNIT 
eration. The sectional view clearly 


illustrates the many exclusive struc- 


tural features. 


The ENTIRE TOP of MONARCH units heats instantly and uniformly—the 
current remains on for only six or eight minutes for average cooking operations— 
the fast, penetrating heat is still there fitfteen to twenty minutes later—truly 
“Hi-Efficiency’” . 


Continuous, satisfactory performance 
in thousands of homes — reports of 


extensive laboratory tests — simplified servicing at mechanical perfection — are MONARCH’S recom- 
LOW cost — and a replacement guarantee for mendations. 


If you have not seen a MONARCH Unit in cut-away 
form, let one of our representatives demonstrate this 
individual construction to you. The cross section offers 
obvious and convincing proof of its efficiency. 


Every model in the extensive MONARCH Line is 
equipped with these standard MONARCH Units— 
all interchangeable — no necessity of stocking units or 
unit parts for individual models — a feature your serv- 
ice department will thoroughly appreciate and endorse. 


Ask for prices and photograph of MONARCH 45G 
illustrated, as well as four-unit table top models, 97G 
and 95G. 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE COMPANY 
810 Spring Street 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 
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A SPECTACULAR best seller 
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IT BOOST YOUR FEBRUARY SALES! 


“PIN -1T- LAMP 


The “Pin-It-Up” lamp with floral bracket 

has all the advantages of the “Pin-It-Up” 

lamp, plus a bracket that can be used for 

holding potted plants and flowers. Comes 
in black — green — ivory. 


Play a winner. Speed up your January and February sales with the 
“*Pin-It-Up’’ lamp. It sells on sight—brings in trafic—pays a real 


Everyone who sees “‘Pin-It-Up’’ wants it. Their friends see it and 
want it. The story of “‘Pin-It-Up’’ is the story of a modern mer- 


*Trade mark registered. “‘Pin-It-Up’’ lamps are 


wm a quarter of a million ‘‘Pin-It-Up’’ lamps have been 
already sold by utilities, electric shops and department stores. They 
are smashing selling records everywhere. Orders are pouring in from 
every part of the country. The ““Pin-It-Up’’ lamp is the amazing 
new sensation of the electrical industry. It has clicked with the trade. 
It has clicked with the public. It’s the fastest selling lamp ever placed 
on the market. Nothing like it has ever been known. 


profit. The“ Pin-/t-Up’’ lamp is so new—so unique —so smart that it 
stops people at your windows—in your store. It excites curiosity. Make 
it a leader for February. It will bring people in by the hundred. Lighted 
and displayed inside your store, ‘‘Pin-It-Up’’ is its own best salesman. 


chandising miracle. Its sales grow—and grow—why? The lamp 
itself — at its price — with its unique service, answers that question. 
Write for further details and proofs. We will be glad to answer any 


questions and give you the facts and 
name of nearest distributor. 


Pin-it- up 
WITH FLOWER-POT BRACKET 
Brand new service ano sales angle 


Growing flowers under artificial light is the new 
craze which is sweeping the country. Flower 
lovers are wild about it.‘‘Pin-It-Up’’ lamp with 
Flower-Pot Bracket helps you cash in on this 
new fad. Write for circular giving complete 
information. 


RAILLEY CORPORATION 
facturers 


850 EUCLID AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 


17 East 45th Street 
10 High Street 
205 West Wacker Drive 


WHAT IT IS 


**Pin-It-Up”’ is the clever, new lamp that can 
be ‘‘pinned up”’ to any wall and plugged into 
any outlet. 

It is made of hand-crafted wrought iron with 
rich looking 10-inch shade. Small hole in 
back of bracket supports lamp on metal head 
of **Pin-It-Up”’ pin. 

**Pin-It-Up’’ lamps can be used in any room in 
the house . . . living room, sun-parlor, dining 
room, nursery, sewing room. . . anywhere. 
They can be used to brighten up offices, 
stores, shops, and other places of business. 
The market is almost limitless. 
**Pin-It-Up”’ lamps are offered in a variety of 
finishes—Standard Black; Pastel Colors (Green, 
orchid, blue, rose and ivory) at slightly 
higher prices; De Luxe: Krinkle finish in black, 
green and ivory at slightly advanced prices. 


fully protected by U.S. patents 


1,936,451—D-91,127 
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_. dealing expertly with the buy- 


ing public have voiced the need for 
high quality appliances. 


... for appliances that stay sold by giv- 
ing the customer an adequate return on 
his purchase price. 


It well merits the cooperation of the 
manufacturer of good appliances. 


76 
Good 
Association Convention 
» 
_ 
a 
Electrical Testing Laboratories 
80th Street and t End Ave. 
New York N.Y. 


er shadows of the Stewart-Warner Refriger- 
ation Distributor’s Salesman and the Stewart- 
Warner Refrigerator itself—cast across your city 
—foreshadow a season of refrigeration profits for 
every dealer signing up for this great line. 


See that big portfolio under the salesman’s arm? 
That is filled with merchandising plans, dealer 
helps and sales suggestions— proved — practical— 
tried and true! 


Notice the outline of that packing case? Of course, 
it isn’t an actual shadow of an actual Stewart- 
Warner Refrigerator, because Stewart-Warner 
isn’t giving out any advance information — yet! 


BUT WAIT UNTIL YOU SEE THIS LINE! 
A Refrigeration Forecast for 1934! 


Stewart-Warner, with its new management, 
directed by Joseph E. Otis, Jr. and Frank A. 


Hiter, is “going places” in the Refrigeration 
Field in 1934. 

They have a plan of major interest to major outlets 
—a PROFITABLE Refrigeration Plan — uniform 
and nation-wide—ESPECIALLY designed to meet 
the problems of the big and little retailer alike. 


They have the line—properly priced—considerate 
discounts—optional Service Plan—name acceptance 
—outstanding performance—rugged construction 
—plenty of features—nationally advertised. 


Fully Announced in January! 


Be sure you listen to the Stewart-Warner Plan 
before making your plans for 1934. It’s an inter- 
esting, clean-cut story right down your alley. 


Full announcement in January. Your request on 
your letterhead will guarantee your getting com- 
plete details for your city. 


STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION, Dept. 13, 1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 
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READY! 


A NEW 
LEADERSHIP LINE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ELECTRICAL PERFECTION 


FANS 


FOR 1934 


Newly styled ... newly 
engineered ...to answer 
every customer demand 


for Quality Merchandise. 


Backed by a sound, hard- 

hitting Jobber-Dealer 

Policy, providing full 
play for a universal trade ac- 
ceptance... and 


Priced to Sell on today’s 

merchandising basis, 

at greater-than-average 
profit! 


DISTRIBUTORS 


AND RETAIL MERCHANTS 


will be interested in the 
contents of this illustrat- 
ed booklet. 


KNAPP-MONARCH CO. 


9300 Carbon St. 
BELLEVILLE, ILL., U.S. A. 


Insure Speed, Safe Delivery 
and Dependability 
by Shipping Your Goods by 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 


Here is a way to eliminate all the guess- 
work in the handling of your merchan- 
dise—whether you are the shipper or 
receiver—and at the same time eliminate 
the round of time-wasting troubles on 
lost and delayed shipments when han- 
dled through two or three miscellaneous 
shipping companies. 


Specify Railway Express on ail/ your 
shipments and then you will be sure 
that your orders will be delivered safely 
and quickly either to you or to your 
customer, 


Railway Express is a single responsible 
organization with nation-wide coordina- 
tion and team work that makes Rush a 
reality and not just a meaningless word. 


Futhermore, through prompt Railway 
Express service you will be able to keep 
lines of quick-moving merchandise filled 
by daily delivery and thus not miss a sin- 
gle sale. Shipping costs by Railway Ex- 
press are moderate and include liability 
up to $50 on packages not exceeding 
100 lbs. We give a receipt to the ship- 
per and take one from the consignee— 
double-barreled proof of safe collection 
and delivery. A telephone call brings the 
Expressman to your door at all places 
where vehicle service is maintained. 


SERVING THE NATION FOR 94 YEARS 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 
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Thousands of battery-powered 
toys went into Christmas stockings... 


Hunpreps OF THOUSANDS OF NEW 
BATTERIES FOR THOSE TOYS WILL 
BE BOUGHT NOW... 


Cash in on this profitable market 


I. Send for the FREE Eveready window - streamer 
that tells kids and parents that you sell the batteries 
that make their toys run. 


y Be Display Eveready unit-cells, the favorite bat- 
teries for toys; and make sure you have plenty of 
Evereadys in stock. 


eBe Remind parents to keep batteries in the house so 
the children won’t howl when the toys stop running. 


|| where you can make another of 


those wise moves that mean good mer- V F RE AD 

chandising. The store that goes after this E Y 
business right now—and that’s easy enough BATTERIES 
to do—will make some nice extra profits. 
We'll help you by sending, FREE, a good- National Carbon Company, Inc. 
looking window-streamer that makes your 30 East 42nd Street 

store “power headquarters” for toys. Send in New York City 

the coupon, and we'll rush the streamer to you. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: NEW YORK, N. Y. Name -_- 


Branches: CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation Address 


Please send me free window-streamer featuring battery 
replacements for toys. 
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“Power 


No. 1713 Replacement 
Lamp Cord 


Nos. 1700-1-2 Replacement 
Cords 


No. 1718 Heater Cords 
in assorted colors 


No. 1722 Special Heater 
Cord 


No. 1716 Long Wear 
Heater Cord Set 


Nos. 1730-31 Adda-Outlets 


No. 1715 Portable Outlet 
» Under-the-Rug 


Nos. 1703-4 Replacement 
Cords 


No. 1720 Household 
Cordlite 


No. 1719 20-foot Extension 


Link 


The 


ALL-ALUMINUM 
SPLIT 
WRINGER 


of the 


Is only one of three exclusive sales features 
of this durable washer, but it is one that is 
very effective in competitive selling. 


The Zenith also is the only washer with the 
Patent Zenith Overhead Agitator. It washes 
quickly and clean because it washes in the 
natural way. 


And only the Zenith has the Zenith Patent 
Clothes Separator which keeps clothes from 


The Belden Electrical Line is a quality line 
merchandised right and priced right for quick 
turnover and substantial profit. 


Send for Belden Bulletin 
4771 giving prices and 


AF discounts. Completely illus- 
§6trated—all items specified 


Five Models 
Cords in all details. { 
=>. Belden Manufacturing Co. 


rt tt 4663 W. Von Buren Street, Chicago Priced from $49.50 up 
INSP. CORD 


Sell items . ZENITH MACHINE COMPANY 


th d 
with approve General Offices 
cords only 7 


259 So. Ist Ave., E, Duluth, Minn. 


New York Chicago 
20 Vesey St. 1416 Merchandise Mart 


tangling together in the tub and gives the 
suds a chance at them. 


Zenith Washers last for years. Ask for more 
details. 


Power Supply Cords 
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HAT’S what a Chroma- 

lox campaign is—a de- 
tour sign to salesmen of all 
other cooking fuels. It tells 
them you are re-building 
customer satisfaction in electric cookery . . . moderniz- 
ing old ranges with Chromalox Super-Speed Replace- 
ment Range Units . . . holding on to every single 
cooking customer. 

Why let other fast fuels steal away your cooking 
load? Certainly those electric ranges des have been 
on your lines for five years and more are SLOW. 
Certainly those customers are dissatisfied after hearing 
salesmen talk about cooking speeds and obsolescence. 
What if those old customers can’t afford a new electric 
range? You still can keep them 
satisfied by modernizing the old 
range and bringing it up to 1934 
speed and efficiency. 

Try this and see: Pick out a few 
customers with out-dated ranges. 


OLD RA 


| 
| MAIL 
| EDWIN L. WIEGAND CO., 


| 7525 Thomas 


| the territory we serve. 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


CHROMALOX 
RANGE MODERNIZING CAMPAIGNS 


TODAY WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD | 


| Manufacturers of Chromalox Electric Heating Units 
lvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Without obligation, please send us a copy of “How to Sell | 
l More Ranges” complete with facts and figures, and showing | 
us how to put this plan to work to make money for us. 
Send us catalogues about Chromalox-equipped ranges. 
\ | (Please fill m}—There are approx. ...... electric ranges in | 


—BECAUSE hundreds of campaigns conducted by 
utilities and dealers in the past three years 
have proved that the one sure way to NEW 
range sales is to modernize old ranges with 
Chromalox top-burners. This has helped elim- 
inate all dissatisfaction among range owners, 
making them boosters for electric cookery 
—and there’s money in it for every one con- 

cerned. Mail the coupon for complete details! 


Send a salesman with a screw driver and a Chromalox 
Super-Speed units to replace the old units with new 
ones. A single Chromalox unit will do more selling 
than any salesman. It not only will sell itself, but it will 
sell all the other units too. And it will re-sell the 
customers on electric cookery and electric speed. 

Here is what a Chromalox Modernizing campaign 
has done for hundreds of other companies: 

1. Saved the cooking load; 2. Protected capital in- 
vestment; 3. Made old range owners satisfied range 
users; 4. Built load by increasing use; 5. Made new 
range sales easier. 

Start a range campaign and get just such help as only 
Chromalox can give. Old, slow ranges are prospect 
killers. Don’t let a dissatisfied customer ruin a sale. 
Get your copy of “How to Sell More 
Ranges.” It’s a tried and tested 
plan already adopted by hundreds 
of power companies and dealers. 
Just send the coupon. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 
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Opportunity 


knocks at the door of a 
dealer with money 
to invest 
in this new market 


Once every few years comes an opportunity to get in the 
ground floor of such a proposition as this. Just a few years 
ago, phonographs, radios, washing machines, refrigerators, 
oil burners were in the first stage of marketing. Now comes 
the next great household specialty. Men familiar with the 
field of specialty merchandising appreciate the great future 
that awaits this product because of the large number of 
powerful sales appeals it possesses. Here are some pertinent 
facts. 


The Market 


A nationally recognized authoritative organization estimates 
the market to reach one billion dollars. 


Preliminary Marketing 


Thousands of the finest homes in America and in Europe had 
this product installed and operating for a period of years 
before the manufacturer decided to market the product on a 
broad scale through exclusive dealers and distributors. Testi- 
monial evidence of the product’s satisfaction is available for 
your inspection. 


Fundamentals 


This product appeals to the personal comfart of everyone— 
gives greater leisure, and freedom from unpleasant tasks. 
It enhances health—and beauty. It makes housekeeping more 
pleasant, adds to the value of real estate, and saves so much 
money that it will pay for itself, on the average, in two years. 
These appeals have been built in a modern merchandising 
plan and the claims proved in the home by demonstration. 
A compact fifteen-pound demonstrator is used by the sales- 
men, and left with the prospect for a day or so for his further 
use and enjoyment. 


Manufacturer 


Behind this product is the largest industrial firm of its kind 
in the world, with eighteen years of successful engineering 
and manufacturing experience. Some of the men who are 
directors of this company are nationally known in the auto- 
mobile and other outstanding industries. Installation records 
of thousands of units in every state in the union prove the 
product is fitted for intensive merchandising. 


How You Fit In 


Dealers and distributors are wanted. The discounts are 
liberal, the service is nil, the installation simple. To the 
right kind of firms and individuals exclusive franchises are 
offered. 


The Kind of Distributors and Dealers Wanted 


To distribute this product, individuals or firms who can see 
a real opportunity in this growing industry are wanted. 
They must have confidence in their sales ability, must believe 
in a product that has the real sales appeal of this, must 
realize the power of demonstration, must know how to 
develop prospects, and train and supervise outside salesmen. 
As the product ranges in price from $100 to $600, the dealer 
must have sufficient financial resources to carry a reasonable 
amount of stock, and be able to handle time payment paper. 
Such firms are offered real merchandising assistance, genuine 
cooperation, liberal discounts and exclusive franchises for a 
specialty with a real future. Almost every town is a market. 
If yours is not, we shall quickly tell you. 


If you are a specialty distributor or dealer as above de- 
scribed, write in confidence to 


Room 700 
McGraw-Hill Bldg. 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Stock Shipment 
on BREEZO Fans 


BREEZO Fans make more money for the dealer or con- 
tractor because (1) They are all steel-unbreakable. (2) 
They require practically no servicing. (3) They are quiet 
and efficient—every one you sell brings you more business. 
(4) They are ready for stock shipment. 


Buffalo Breezo Ventilating Fans 


Buffalo Breezo Ventilating Fans 
are built in six sizes from 12 in. to 
36 in., providing a unit for every 
need. The smaller units are used 
extensively in residences; the larger 
sizes are for ventilating factories, 
garages, theaters, creameries, boiler 
and engine rooms, etc. 
They are sturdily built through- 
out; the all-steel unbreakable con- 
struction of fan, clamps and ring 
and the totally-enclosed motor with 
waste-packed bearings requiring 
lubrication only every 1500 hours. 
The improved design of the _ 
formed steel blades and stream line 
design of the clamps and ring give Made in Six Sizes 
these fans a larger capacity than other fans of the same 
diameter, speed and power consumption. They weigh far less 
than most other fans of cast iron or even aluminum. 


DIMENSIONS AND PRICES 


Shipping 
wt., Ib. 


Buffalo Home Ventilating Units 


The improved 12-inch Home 
Ventilating Unit is the last word 
in “built-in” home ventilation. 
The attractive metal box will fit 
walls of varying thickness and 
only one pair of rods need to 
be adjusted to fit box to wall. 
The compact 12-inch Breezo 
Fan used in box makes it prac- 
tical to install the units in walls 
as thin as 5% inches. 

The doors, made from heavy 
gauge metal, die-shaped, very 
rigid and strong, operate simul- 
taneously by one lever which 
also starts and stops the motor. 

Price (including 12-in. Fan)— 24 
and motor $59.50 


Phantom View 12” Unit 


The new 8-inch Home 
Ventilating Unit provides 
the same invigorating, re- 
freshing air in bungalows, 
apartments, kitchenettes, 
ete., as the 12-inch unit 
does in larger structures. 

The metal box has hinged 
doors on each side of the 8- 
inch fan, which are con- 
trolled by a single rod, the 
action of which operates an 
enclosed switch which starts 
or stops the motor. 

Price 60 cy. 110 v. S.P. Buff 
Enamel Finish $33.60. 
Price 25 cy. 110 v. S.P. Buff 
Enamel Finish $39.10. 


Write for complete literature and discounts 


Buffalo Forge Company 


205 Mortimer St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada—Canadian Blower & Forge Co. Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


82 
Size, Speed Cap. cuit. 
in. r.p.m. per min. Price 
8 1500 500 6 $19.60 
12 750 600 25 33.60 
Po 12 1150 1000 25 33.60 
16 850 1100 50 42.00 
16 1150 1500 50 42.00 
18 850 1800 60 68.60 
18 1150 2400 60 68.60 
24 670 3200 115 115.50 
24 850 4000 115 115.50 
30 670 6200 220 164.50 
36 575 10000 275 210.00 q 
Reversing switch $5.60 
I it 
— 
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National Survey Shows | 
Westinghouse Leading 
Fan by 61°% Margin 


A recent nation-wide survey on electrical appliances 
reveals the following interesting fan facts: 


No other brand, regard- 
less of price, proved so 
popular a choice. 


There are Westinghouse 
Fans in 61% more homes 
than any other brand. 


FACTS above are certified by the independent organization that conducted the investi- 
gation. America has learned that the cheapest fans,in the end, are Westinghouse. Dealers 
have learned that the most profitable fans to sell are Westinghouse. 


MOTION in the sign attracts attention to this handsome “‘silent salesman” display stand. 
Window displays are also part of the service to dealers. 
Write for 28-page fan catalog and complete information. 


Westinghouse Startles 
Fan Industry with the 


New “Master-aire”’ 


AMAZING new standards of fan efficiency are established by this 
sleek new Westinghouse *‘Master-aire.’’ Quieter, it is up to 25.4% more 
economical than any previous fan. Capacitor (A) increases motor effi- 
ciency up to 50.2%. Motor (B) is more compact, obstructs no breeze. 
Silent Micarta blades (C) and dripless sealed oscillator (D) are pa- 
tented. The guard (E) protects front, side and back. 


POWERFUL selling helps provided for the dealer incfide colorful lit- 
erature and a series of clever cartoon newspaper cuts. 


Westinghouse 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO., MERCHANDISING DEPT., SECTION EM-134, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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Nearly 30 MILLION 
>» MOTOR APPLIANCES 
NOW IN USE~ 


MILLIONS 
NEED REPAIR 


brushes, 120 springs. 


® Motorized appliances in use in homes and offices of the United g 
States now number nearly 30 million. Many are old, millions need 


repair. There will be a large call for repairs in 1934. VACUUM CLEANERS... FANS 
Ohio Brush Kit—No. 1! contains replacement brushes and springs to ... WASHING MACHINES... 
fit 98% of the existing makes of appliances listed here. , 
With this kit you will have the right brush and spring without sending SEWING MACHINES .. . BUFF- 
away or resorting to makeshifts. ERS ... DRILLS... DENTAL 
Conveniently arranged—easy to use—easy to keep in order. MOTORS, ETC. 


Write today for prices—get ready for profitable repair work. 


OHIO CARBON COMPANY CLEVELAND OHIO 


May We Give You Further Help 
in Market Planning? 


HOSE editors of ours have tried to be helpful to you in your 1934 market planning in 


this issue. They've tried to indicate some of the electrical merchandise that ought to sell 
this year, the public willing. 


O if you've decided to take on other electrical appliances this year, you can consult the adver- 

tising pages of this ‘Marketing and Statistical Issue,” and write to the manufacturers, asking 
for more data. Or, just indicate on the coupon below, those appliances in which you're interested. 
Sign your name. Send the coupon to us. We'll pass the word on to manufacturers. They'll do 
the rest. Simple, isn’t it? 


JUST USE THIS HANDY COUPON 


Electrical Merchandising I'm interested in buying the electrical merchandise checked. Please 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., have manufacturers send me full information about their products, 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. without obligation on my part. 

2 Air conditioners —- Cord sets C Heating pads O Mixers Sewing machines 

CO Appliance parts C) Current converters C) Hot plates 0 Motors Soap, washer 

C] Battery charges C) Dishwashers O Humidifiers 0 Oil burners Store equipment 

Cabinets, kitchen Fans Insect electrocutors O Percolators Toys, electric 

Casseroles Fans, ventilating Irons Radio Toasters 

Chafing dishes Flashlights Ironing machines Ranges Tubs 

Floor machines Lamps, health Razor sh Waffle irons 
Fire alarms Lamps, incandescent anes Washers 

_] Clocks Fuses Lamps, portable © Refrigerators Water softeners 

~} Cookers Heaters, air Lighting fixtures 0 Refrigerator accessories Wiring accessories 

C) Cookers, egg _)] Heaters, water Meters © Room coolers 0 Wringers 


STREET ADDRESS 
CITY. 


BUSINESS OF COMPANY .. 


; 
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EMPLOYMENT : Business : OPPORTUNITIES : 


osi.ions Wante ull or part-time salari 
employment only) 10 cents a word, mini- Bow Numbers in care of any of our New 
mum $2.00 an insertion, payable in York, Chicago and San Francisco offices 
advance. count 10 words additional in undis- 
(See 1 on Box Numbers.) played ads. 


Positions Vacant and all other 
tions, & Gael, Discount of 10% if full payment is made in 


.00. advance for four consecutive insertions of 
Proposals, 40 cents a line an insertion. undisplayed ads (not including proposals) . 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


EQUIPMENT — USED or RESALE 


DISPLAYED—RATE PER INCH 


7.25 an inch 


Rates for larger spaces or yearly rates, 
on request. 


An advertising inch is measured vertically 


on one column, 3 columns—30 inches— 
to a page. Electrical Merchandising. 


COPY FOR NEW ADVERTISEMENTS ACCEPTED UNTIL NOON ON THE 25TH FOR THE ISSUE OUT THE IST OF THE FOLLOWING MONTH. 


SerVall Quality acknowledged by dealers everywhere. 


SERVALL COMPANY, 4409 Seyburn Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


POSITION WANTED 


DISTRICT MANAGER for 12 years with large 

major appliance manufacturer wants position, 
Philadelphia and Eastern Pennsylvania, or will 
add another line. Have following among de- 
partment stores, utilities and other dealers. 
Unusual sales and organizing ability. PW-508, 
Electrical Merchandising, 330 West 42d St., 
New York City. 


WANTED 


ELECTRIC RAZORS SPECIALS 


trated leaflet and catalog to be sent free ; 
of charge to Rewound exchange price $1.40 each. 
W-507, Electrical Merchandising Lots of four $1.25. 


Aldwych House, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2 BRUSHES REBRISTLED, 35c each 


WRINGER ROLLS, 134x12 Stock, 
6 rolls for $5.15. 


‘ WASHING MACHINE PARTS 
‘SE ARCHLIGHT” VACUUM CLEANER SUPPLIES. 
We have what we advertise— 
Is POMRANZ ELECTRIC CO. 
4552 Sheridan Detroit, Mich. 


Opportunity Advertising 


MANUFACTURERS ATTENTION! 


We are official resident buyers for a large group 
—to help you get what you want. of Electrical and Radio retailers. Interested in 
? all types of electrical merchandise which we are 

—to help you sell what you no prepared to purchase on a cash basis. 
longer need Send your catalogs and price quotations directly to 


ELECTRICAL PURCHASING SYNDICATE 
240 West 23rd Street, New York City 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 
Take Advantage Of It 


REPRESENTATIVES AVAILABLE 


Electric Novelties and Appliances Wanted 
For all or post of Metropolitan and suburban 

New York. Strong personal contacts with 
wholesale and retail housefurnishing electrical 
and radio trade. RA-506, Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, 330 West 42d St.. New York City. 


High grade man, thoroughly acquainted with 

jobbing and retail outlets in Cleveland terri- 
tory, available to represent manufacturers of 
washers, sweepers, refrigerators. RA-509, Elec- 
trical Merchandising, 520 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill 


Factory Representative 

Years of experience, highest references, free to 
travel, salary or drawing account. RA-504, 

Electrical Merchandising, 520 No. Michigan 

Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers’ Representatives 

We are seeking representation as manufac- 

turers’ representative of lines of merit call- 
ing on the electrical, hardware, radio and auto- 
motive trade as well as department stores in 
Metropolitan New York and New England, whom 
members of this organization have successfully 
sold over a period of years. Office and display, 
239 Broadway; also have warehouse facilities. 
Manufacturers Merchandising Company, 239 
Broadway, New York City. 


WRITE 


ror our NEW vacuum cLeaNer 
“Think SEARCHLIGHT First” ENCYCLOPEDIA 


en REPAIR PARTS & REPLACEMENT CO. 
1214-18 No. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 


For Every Business Want 


REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 


Manufacturers’ Agent Wanted 
To sell carbon lamps in New York City Metro- 
politan territory. Desire firm contacting elec- 
trical trade, preferably one who is now selling 
incandescent lamps. Warehouse s ace desirable 
but not necessary. RW-505, Electrical Mer- 
chandising, 330 West 42d St.. New York City. 


Including Construction of Short-Wave and Television Sets 


television, including devices for its practical application. Latest types 
of photo-electric cells and neon glow tubes for television services. newer 


RADIO CONSTRUCTION LIBRARY 


FREE 
By MOYER and WOSTREL 
3 Volumes, 1087 pages, 6 x 9, 605 illustrations EXAMINATION 
Volume 1. Practical Radio. Presents the fundamental principles Easy terms 
of radio so clearly and simply that anyone of average training will be : 
able to understand and apply them. Deals with recent developments in Send this coupon 


types of receiving tubes especially those for operating with alternating 
current, etc. 


Volume 2. Practical Radio Construction and Repairing. Discusses 
uency amplifiers—Construction of impedance coupled and ‘‘Univer- 


sal” four type receiving sets — Short-wave receiver — The television 
teceiver—and many others 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42d Street, New York 


fully all the elemental principles of radio construction and repair. In- Gentlemen :—Send me the RADIO CONSTRUCTION LIBRARY, all 
clu such subjects as: Sources of electricity for radio tubes—Audio charges prepaid, for 10 days’ Free Examination. If satisfactory, 


I will send $1.50 in ten days and $2.00 a month until $7.50 has 
been paid. If not wanted I will return the books at your expense. 


principles underlying the operation of vacuum tubes. Includes complete ~ sell 

information on the newest types of radio tubes and improvements which 


have been made in tubes already in general use. Gives complete descrip- 
tions of apparatus required for radio receiving sets and for industrial 
equipment: also of devices utilizing radio receiving tubes as essential 
parts. 


(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 
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FASTER  ronrite 


for faster 1934 sales 


and a NEW LOW PRICE 


569% 


IRONRITE Ironer still leads the field 
after 15 YEARS of competition. Still 
sought by women who know: 


Its ease of operation. 


Its adaptability to the entire ironing prob- 
lems of the home. 


The exclusiveness in its quality of work. 


The ficiency of the pointed shoe de- 
signed to iron the finer things. 


Both ends of shoe and roll are fully open 
and free from obstruction. 


Stationary feed board pointed at both ends. 


We invite your investigation of the sales 
opportunities offered in this new beau- 
tifully designed yet rugged IRONRITE 
IRONER. We confidently believe that 
1934 will reward selling effort on Ironers. 


The Yronrife Ironer Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX 
TO ADVERTISERS 


This index is lished as a convenience to the reader 
Every care is taken hy it accurate, but Electrical Merchandising 
assumes no responsibility for errors or omissions. 


B Co.. ......+ 19 | Malleable Iron Range Co......... 74 
Barlow & Seeli Mf Co.. . 68 | National Carbon Co., Inc........ 79 
Delco Appliance Corp.......... 11 Railley Corp. ..... 
Delco Products Beck Cove Railway Express Agency. . 
Diehl Mf rete Steward Mfg. Co., D. M. 
Driver ng 36 Stewart-Warner Corp. .......... 


Timken Silent Automatic Co..... 15 
Easy Washing Mach. 


Wayne Oil Burner 
| Electric 12 | Westin Elec. 
Frigidaire Corp. ............... 18] Wiegand Co., Edwin L.......... 81 
General Cable Co. ............. 65 | Zenith Machine Co............. 80 
General Electric & 
Classification Page 
Hamilton 
Horton Mfg. Co Inside Cover LENT 
Hoskins Mfg. Co: REPA 
Kelvinator Co Cover EQUIPMENT... 
Knapp Monar Pomeranz Electric Co. . 85 
Leonard Refrigerator Ce... Repair & Replacement . 85 
20-21 | Servall Co. . 85 
& 


You'll find the 


BETTER 
YAPPLIANCE 
ee equipped with 


Nichrome | 


and 


Driver-Harris 
(approved) 


HEATER CORD 


Complete Excellence 


DRIVER-HARRIS COMPANY 


HARRISON, New JERSEY 
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January, 1934 ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


aled Lubrication 


During shipment — during installation — during two other vital features—complete cradling in 
years of operation—the oil in a Delco Motor is rubber, and cork thrust-cushion to eliminate 
there to stay. The exclusive and patented end-play noise. Whatever your product may be— 
features comprising Delco Sealed Lubrication washer, refrigerator, ironer, oil burner—Delco is 
keep it in, prevent over-oiling and leakage on the motor to help sell it and then to keep it sold 
the windings, and return excess oil to the res- by providing service-free satisfaction, whether it 


ervoir. Important as this is, it is matched by is on duty 24 hours a day or only once a week. 
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The 20th Anniversary KELVI N ATO R I 


EXT month the BIG NEWS will be out— 
and what GOOD NEWS it is going to be 


for the hundreds of thousands of women who 


are going to buy electric refrigerators in 1934. 
And, by the same token, what GOOD NEWS it 
is going to be for the men who SELL Kelvinator! 


The 20th Anniversary Kelvinator—the refrigera- 
tor with a place for everything—the refrigerator 


which has more outstanding and exclusive fea- 
tures than any other electric refrigerator on the 


market—IS COMING! 


The BIG NEWS will be out next month, and 
1934 is bound to be ANOTHER KELVINATOR 
YEAR! . . . KELVINATOR CORPORATION, 
14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit, Mich. Factories 

also in London, Ont., and London, England. #™% 
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